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Co-Belligerent Italy eri 


HE House of Commons has been busy this week with 
its own origins, its length of life and its place of 
meeting. On Tuesday, a second reading was given to two 
Bills, one to provide a continuously up-to-date electoral 
register, the other to prolong the present Parliament’s 
maximum tenure of life by. one more year. These Bills 
do not raise matters of substantial controversy. True, 
the first makes a General Election possible while the 
second makes it unnecessary. But the contradiction is only 
apparent. As Mr Morrison said “it would not be par- 
ticularly creditable if we were driven to a general election 
during the war . . . but this Bill does provide that if 
the House could not live with the Government or if the 
Government could not live with the House, there would 
be nothing in the way of organisation to prevent a 
General Election taking place.” 
On Thursday the House debated a Government 
Motion : — 
That a Select Committee bé ,appointed to consider 
and report upon plans for the rebuilding of the House 
of Commons and upon such minor alterations as may be 


considered * desirable, while preserving all its essential 
features. 


The physical task here envisaged raises almost equally 
little controversy. Members of Parliament, both past and 
present, have a great deal of affection for the chamber 
that was destroyed in 1941, and there is no doubt that it 
Served its purpose most admirably. Its major defect was, 
in fact, its greatest advantage, since the fact that only 
about two-thirds of the members of the House could 
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find a seat in it at any one time was merely a reflection of 
the fact that it was small enough to permit of informal 
debate and personal contact, which lie at the root of the 
British system of government. There were, indeed, certain 
defects that should be remedied—the ventilation and 
lighting were not good and the gallery space was most 
inadequate. But it would be a mistake to build a new 
chamber of substantially different proportions and 
arrangements from the old. Moreover, the rest of the 
Palace of Westminster is still standing and in use, and 
the new chamber will have to take its place in the middle 
of the existing building. This alone would make any 
large change impossible, even if it were not undesirable 
on general grounds. It may be interesting to speculate 
what might have been done if the whole building had 
been destroyed—some may even regret that the Luft- 
waffe was not, in this instance, a little more efficient—but 
such speculations are wholly academic. The practical task 
is that of rebuilding the Commons Chamber on the same 
site and in the same shape, and on that practical task 
there is very little disagreement. , 

The motion, nevertheless, serves as an inevitable occa- 
sion for somewhat wider discussion. In some quarters the 
very wording of the motion has been taken as an indica- 
tion of the Government’s aversion from all change in any 
sphere. It is being said, in particular, that their attitude 
towards the economic structure of the country is the same 
as towards the physical structure of the House of 
Commons, that of contemplating “ minor alterations . . . 
while preserving all its essential features.” This is a matter 
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for after-dinner witticism rather than for serious argu- 
ment ; but it may not be so much out of order in public 
discussion as it would have been in the Commons’ debate 
to enquire whether it is only in its physical meeting place 
that the House of Commons requires reconstruction. 

Is any substantial change required in the nature, 
functions, procedure, composition and duties of the House 
of Commons? Is Great Britain in need of an amendment 
of its Constitution? The answer is No. Parliament has 
done its duty well; in the war years it has been, in the 
Prime Minister’s words, a rock of support. It has neither 
impeded the policies of the executive nor neglected its 
constitutional duty of reflecting the will of the people. 
Its functions have been rather those of advice and admoni- 
tion than of decisions on policy or even of legislation, save 
in the formal sense. But to say this is not to derogate 
from the merit with which Parliament has performed its 
duty ; for the functions of Parliament in the present age 
are, and should be, precisely those of advice and 
admonition which the present House exemplifies. When 
this view was last expressed in The Economist, Mr 
Pethick-Lawrence wrote a letter (printed in the issue of 
September 18th) giving a list of occasions on which the 
present House of Commons had exercised “ direct power ” 
over the course of events, He’ instanced the demand for 
national war damage legislation and the changes made 
in the Bill, the abolition of the household means test, the 
rejection of fuel rationing, the securing of equal com- 
pensation for women in war work, and others. If he were 
writing today, he could add the extension of “ pay-as- 
you-go ” to the list. But Mr Pethick-Lawrence has mis- 
taken the point. It is not that Parliament is without 
power ; but that its functions are exercised through advice 
and admonition. Every one of Mr Pethick-Lawrence’s 
examples is an instance of Parliament persuading the 
Government to take a certain decision, not of Parliament 
taking the decision itself. Even the supreme instance, 
that of the replacement of Mr Chamberlain by Mr 
Churchill, falls into that category, for Mr Chamberlain 
was never defeated in the House and, even in the final 
debate, got a majority larger than many Prime Ministers 
have worked on. In every other example in Mr Pethick- 
Lawrence’s list, had the Government dug its toes in and 
refused to yield, the strong probability is that it would 
have got its way. In substance, the power of Parliament 
today is that of warning the Government that unless it 
does thus and so it will alienate the people. In these days, 
Parliament does not exercise sovereignty so much as give 
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‘a continuous indication to the day-to-day wielders of 


- sovereignty (the Government) of the attitude likely to 


.be taken by the ultimate possessors of sovereignty (the 
people). This is the proper réle for a representative assem- 
bly in a twentieth-century democracy, and the House 
of Commons performs it very well. , 
This is not, of course, to say that all is well with 
British politics—on the contrary, there is much that is 
very wrong. But the defects do not arise from anything 
in the functioning of Parliament, nor could any changes 
in Parliamentary procedure do very much to correct them. 
One major defect lies in the meaningless state to which 
party politics have degenerated. There is not much faith 
in either of the major parties today—or in any of the 
minor parties either. If, instead of two viscous confedera- 
cies of vested interests, the country had a choice between 
active parties expressing real and vital differences of 


policy, there could be a renaissance of political life. But . 


it is the re-forming of parties, not the reform of Parlia- 


‘ ment, that is needed to achieve that end. Another great 


defect in present-day politics is the gradual disappearance 
from the House of Commons of any but the professional 
politicians. The House is becoming a gathering of agents 
ahd representatives instead of a microcosm of the nation. 
One way of attracting into the House men and women of 
every walk of life who would go there without thought of 
a political career, but to serve their community, would be 
to convince them that they would have interesting and 
useful work to do. It may be that changes in procedure 
—in particular, an extension of the committee system-— 
would assist in this aim ; but their contribution would be 
small, and the real solution is again to be found in what 
happens outside, rather than inside, the House. ti 

When the revival of politics comes, when the British 
people discovers political instruments appropriate to 
expound its twentieth-century faiths, new parties will find 
awaiting their use a constitutional mechanism that will 
serve them as well as it has served previous centuries. It is 
difficult to think of another country where the system of 
government (as distinct from the content of politics) has 
adapted itself with more smoothness and efficiency ‘to the 
quite unprecedented demands of the present age than in 
Great Britain. Reform is required, in greater or less 
degree, in the social and economic structures of Britain, 
and a revolution is needed in party politics. But one area 
where “ minor alterations while preserving all the essential 
features ” are all that is needed is in the constitution and 
functions of Parliament itself. 


Co-Belligerent Italy 


VER since the Darlan episode, it has been clear that 

one of the most important points upon which the 
Allies must reach agreement is the type of government 
in occupied and liberated territory with which they are 
prepared to deal. This is not only a question of avoiding 
the existence of two or three rival governments, each 
backed by a different Great Power and competing for the 
same territory. The type of government determines the 
nation’s attitude towards foreign policy. The more liberal, 
the more rooted the government is in the popular will, 
the more it tends to work out its foreign policy in a non- 
aggressive and co-operative spirit. The aftermath of 
German control throughout Europe, but particularly in 
Eastern Europe, is an enormous increase in the number 
of grievances and frictions between peoples and their 
neighbours and between each nation and its own minori- 
ties. The existence anywhere of a militarist authoritarian 
government, set on exploiting the grievances of its people, 
Is a certain guarantee that the problem of knitting Europe 
together into a peaceful community will be frustrated. 

It follows that Marshal Badoglio’s statement to a 
Times correspondent on the future of the Italian regime 
and its relations with its neighbours is a matter of some 
importance. The position of the Marshal, the type of 
men advising and surrounding him, the status of co- 
belligerency, have been giving rise to serious misgivings. 


British soldiers, arrived at last'in Italy, who thought they 
were fighting Fascism all the way from Alamein, are dis- 
concerted by the prevalence of the Fascist salute and the 
re-appearance, under the auspices of Amgot, of Fascist 
officials in the liberated towns. Count Sforza spoke 
strongly in an interview in Italy of Marshal Badoglio’s 
“evil counsellors.” The status of co-belligerency seemed 
—and seems—to many to have been somewhat easily 
earned in comparison with the actual aid afforded by the 
Italian military forces and to have created with the Allies’ 
associates—the French, the Jugoslavs, above all, the 
Greeks—heartsearchings and suspicions enough to weigh 
heavily against the military assistance, which would, 
presumably, have been given in any case. 

Marshal Badoglio’s statement touches a number of 
these points. He made it quite clear that he does not 
intend to carry on a military government into the future. 

As soon as hostilities cease, I shall resign as head of 
the Government to allow that there should be an exclu- 
sively political ministry for the purpose of holding 
elections throughout the country, 

Moreover, even in the interim period the Marshal docs 
not intend to continue his present purely military admini- 
stration. Before he was compelled to leave Rome, he 
apparently received declarations “ of sincere and complete 
coliaboration” from the old parties—the Liberal, the 
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Christian Social, Socialist and Communist parties and the 
Party of Action. These groups coalesced in a common 
front to expel the Germans, and the Marshal repeated the 
guarantee he gave in his proclamation of October 13th, 
that as soon as he reached Rome, and the delegates were 
free to join him, he would complete his Government “ with 
the most authoritative representatives of these parties, none 
excluded.” 

All this is obviously satisfactory, although it would be 
reassuring if more news reached the outside world from 
the towns and districts already liberated by the Allies. It 
is peculiar but true that more news of the fight for freedom 
reaches this country from enemy territory than from 
Sicily or Southern Italy. What steps are being taken by 
Amgot and the Italian authorities in such areas as Naples ? 
The first and most urgent job is, naturally, to restore the 
physical conditions of urban life after the Germans’ 
shocking devastation. But are the authorities doing what 
they can, even on‘a local and limited scale, to restore the 
shape of democratic society ? The Marshal mentioned the 
fact that some of the “ authoritative represeptatives ” of 
whom he spoke are in Naples, and there have been reports 
of the association of the old parties with the municipal 
government. It is to be hoped that they are true, for, 
whether in Italy or elsewhere, the real hope of restoring 
a liberal and constitutional way of political life lies quite 
as much in the local communities as at the level of 
national government. Indeed, it may well be that the 
reconstitution of local and regional self-government is the 
only sure and manageable way of restoring a free society. 
The lack of news on this topic is serious. It is impossible 
to judge either the good work of Amgot or the good 
intentions of the Italian Government without concrete 
evidence from liberated territory. 

Marshal Badoglio’s intentions in home policy are re- 
assuring as far as they go; but a more doubtful light is 
thrown by the ineptitude of his remarks on Italy’s future 
foreign policy. 

I am convinced that Italian policy towards France, 
Jugoslavia and Greece after the war will be a policy of 
cordial and open friendship, and that there will no longer 
be in Italy anyone who would want to revive any terri- 
torial claims against them. 


This is baffling. Does the Marshal seriously suppose 
that a policy of “cordial and open friendship ” can be 
based simply on Italy’s renunciation of “Tunis, Corsica 
and Nice” ? Does he mean merely that the Italians will 
not ask for more than they have managed to secure 
already ? Or does the renunciation mean justice to Albania, 
to the Greeks in the Dodecanese, and to the Jugoslavs 
in Slovenia and Dalmatia ? It is possible that the Marshal 
intended his statement to be read in this light ; but it 
would have shown a much clearer grasp of the political 
realities of the international situation if he had been as 
explicit as Count Sforza in denouncing the aggressions 
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of the former Government, promising not merely a cessa- 
tion of claims but a restitution of stolen goods. 


Perhaps the truth is that Marshal Badoglio cannot be 
wholehearted in his rejection of Italy’s former foreign 
policy because he was personally responsible for the 
execution of a great part of it. He did not resign when 
Italy entered the war against France, not even when tthe | 
attack on Greece was launched. He resigned not in 
November, 1940—as he affirmed—but in December, 
when the Greek war began to go badly. There is nothing 
in his career to suggest that he was outraged at Fascism’s 
aggressive foreign policy until it failed. It is true that, 


. in his statement, Marshal Badoglio attempted to exonerate 


the Army, and with it himself, from all responsi- 
bility for Mussolini’s actions. “ None could rebel,” he 
said, “seeing that all the instruments of power were in 
the hands of the Government.” But when in history has 
the Army not been an instrument of power ? If Badoglio, 
personally, as Chief of Staff, with the vast bulk of the 
Army and the people behind him, had refused the Duce, 


_ is it not obvious now that Fascism would have had to 


compromise and make concessions? The Army was power- 
less in 1940, not because “the instruments of power” 
lay solely with Mussolini, but because it accepted an 
aggressive and expansive foreign policy as long as it 
appeared to have a chance of success. Marshal Badoglio’s 
very tepid statement on foreign policy makes sense in this - 
context. He cannot make the right kind of statement now 
for he has still to realise what the right kind of foreign 
policy is. 

It is surely obvious now that the Allies must exercise a 
high measure of vigilance and responsibility to ensure that 
the intentions of this or any future Italian Government 
fit into the broad framework of Allied policy—if any such 
framework has yet been conceived. Their responsibility 
is perhaps even more direct here than in the closely related 
problem of securing a popular and peaceloving Italian 
administration. Pressure on the Badoglio regime to 
broaden its basis is coming from the Italian people, pro- 
bably even more insistently than from the Allies. Demo- 
cratic freedom and responsible Government can become 
the rallying points of popular movements inside Italy. 
But the issues of foreign policy are far more confused. 
It is not likely that Italian townspeople will stage demon- 
strations to “give back the Dodecanese” or to get 
“justice for the Jugoslavs.” The pressure for sound 
foreign policy must come primarily from the Allies. 
Unfortunately several factors inhibit them at present. First 
of all, they have still to establish a proper political liaison 
with the Badoglio Government. The contacts for the 
time being are military, and there is no machinery, not 
even the machinery of ordinary diplomatic relations, to link 
up the political will of the Allies with the political practice 
of Badoglio. What is needed now is some sort of political 
commission, representing Britain, the United States and 
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Russia, to officiate at Badoglio’s headquarters and ensure 
that the right kind of pressure is exercised on the direc- 
tion of Italy’s policy towards the Allies, great and small. 

The effectiveness of such a commission presupposes, 
however, that the Allies themselves know what kind of 
pressure to exert. So far, quite palpably, they do not. 
Nowhere is Italian policy more crucial and more equivocal 
than in the Balkans. Nowhere, too, are Allied intentions 
more bleared and shapeless. Until the Allies have come 
to some conclusions about the type of regime to be 
encouraged in Jugoslavia and Greece, the kind of terri- 
torial and minority settlement to be achieved in the 
Balkans, the general pattern of security to be sought in 
the Mediterranean as a whole, it is useless to hope that the 
co-belligerent Italians will give an open and satisfactory 
reply to the anxious queries in the minds of the Greeks, 
the Jugoslavs and the French. The Moscow Conference 
is presumably taking cognisance of the Balkan muddle and 
working out a joint policy for the fusion of the guerilla 


Hungry 


ORD WOOLTON gave good news and a warning at 
Dumfries on Sunday. Food exports to Britain are only 
half what they were in April, 1940, but the people have 
all they need and their health is good. But, the Minister 
went on, “We are running into a world shortage.” 
Military calls on shipping are multiplied ; and the struc- 
ture of world agriculture has been distorted by enforced 
wartime policies and weakened by lack of transport, 
labour and equipment. 

In India, food shortage, always present, has become 
famine with disease in its train. Only the Punjab and 
Sind are wholly free ; in Bengal, Cochin, Travancore and 
the Deccan, hundreds of thousands are starving. In a 
book three years ago, Mr Colin Clark very roughly 
divided world population into world output, and reached 
the obvious conclusion, in reply to talk about the Age 
of Plenty, that “ the world is found to be a terribly poor 
place.” Few places were poorer than India, even in peate- 
time, and Indian poverty, during the war, has become 
tragic destitution. On the one hand, there is dearth of 
food, not only grains but meat, eggs, milk and vegetables, 
scarce and extravagantly costly; on the other, there is grave 
shortage of all domestic necessities and even of the most 
primitive farm equipment. Supplies are short, and prices 
beyond the reach of the great majority of the people. 

There is no prompt cure for India’s present ills. The 
only sure solution of Indian poverty, as of the poverty 
of all the teeming backward areas of the earth, is increased 
productivity, more output per person to consume or to 
exchange for consumers’ goods. This was the basic 
principle of the proposals of the Hot Springs Food Con- 
ference ; a double programme to raise consumption and 
living standards by raising productivity and freeing world 
exchange. In a single year before the war over 800,000 
people died in Bengal from cholera, malaria, tuberculosis 
and enteric ; disease and death were encouraged by mal- 
nutrition and very low living conditions. The industrial 
transformation that is taking place in some Indian cities, 
under the stimulus of war requirements, as cotton manu- 
facture grew during the American Civil War and between 
1914 and 1918, has given, and offers, no solution in 
itself to Indian poverty. Nine-tenths of India’s population 
live in 700,000 villages ; more than six out of every ten 
workers are agricultural. A long-term solution can only 
be found by raising industrial and agricultural productivity 
side by side, making it possible for rural workers to 
buy more and more of the products of town or village 
manufacture. At the best of times, the “ surpluses ” 
with which Indian peasants pay their rent and debts and 
buy town-made necessities are pitifully small, and only 
exist because the peasants and their families are themselves 
underfed. India is a land of very small margins indeed ; 
and the war, by wiping out the margins from which the 
cities and landless labourers were fed, has transformed 
grievous poverty into the gravest distress. 
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movements and the organisation of post-war Balkan co- 
operation. But if these topics are not to be discussed 
either at this Moscow meeting or at the subsequent meet- 
ing of the Heads of State, then it is quite certain that 
something like a head-on collision awaits the Powers, 
between the Badoglio conception of what co-belligerency 
entails and deserves and the reactions and policies of 
the other Mediterranean Governments and peoples. 

The Badoglio statement is not an unhopeful document. 
Provided the guarantee of widening the Government and 
including the parties is carried out, Italy will have an 
administration capable of working out peaceful relations 
with its neighbours. But however popular the Italian 
administration, it stands to reason that the broad lines of 
policy, and even the initiative, cannot come from ex- 
enemy Rome. The hopes of a decent Mediterranean settle- 
ment depend primarily upon London, Moscow and 
Washington. If the issue is shirked there, it will not be 
retrieved anywhere else. 


e e 
Millions 

Agrarian revolution cannot be accomplished in a year 
or a decade. No short-term remedy which ignores long- 
term needs will be realistic ; but the immediate require- 
ment is to increase supplies of food—and other necessi- 
ties—and make them available to the poor. This was the 
view of the Gregory Committee on Foodgrains Policy 
which reported a month ago. Mr Amery has said that 
efficient distribution is the key ; but first there must be 
supplies to distribute. The Committee’s most urgent 
recommendations were the cessation of all food exports, 
even to Indians serving abroad in the hungry Middle 
East ; the importation of one-and-a-half million tons of 
food in the first year, and a million tons annually there- 
after ; the importation of plant to manufacture 350,000 
tons of ammonium sulphate yearly ; the importation of 
tractors, fuel and oil ; and the promptest possible increase 
in the supply of necessary consumers’ goods to induce 
cultivators to sell in order to buy—though, as in the past, 
these “surpluses ” can still only be tempted out at the 
cost of much peasant privation. Moreover, efficient dis- 
tribution of food supplies is only possible if the authorities 
can take control; and the Committee suggested, with 
500,000 tons of the first year’s food imports held as a 
Central Reserve, it would be possible to open traders’ 
hoards by the threat of falling prices. 

Prices have been pushed up by many causes: by 
Government purchases for military requirements without 
effective price control; by the pressure of the higher 
incomes of war workers ; in short, by the old familiar 
wartime situation of increased purchasing power and 
decreased supplies of all goods except munitions. Con- 
sumption has increased ; underfed cultivators, unable to 
buy manufactured goods, have kept slightly more food 
for their families to eat ; war workers have, if possible. 
increased their diet. Hoarding, too, has grown. To call 
cultivators hoarders who hold back for their own con- 
sumption what they formerly spared for sale may be an 
abuse of language ; but the effect of this withholding has 
undoubtedly been to cut down available supplies out of 
all proportion to the decline in total food stocks. And 
food has been held up on its passage from field to 
market ; by traders in wait for larger profits, and by 
provincial administrations seeking, naturally, to protect 
their own people against possible famine. The climate of 
opinion, too, has been adverse. Fear of invasion and 
fighting has caused people to lay hands on all food possible 
and to hold it ; the worst areas of famine are those nearest 
to the theatre of war. The means of transport, by land and 
water, by which the smallest surpluses are moved in 
normal times to deficit areas, have been much depleted 
to meet military requirements. 

This is the situation with which the authorities have 


hitherto failed to cope. The official British explanation, 
stated by Mr Amery and others, is a nice blend of statis- 
tical and political special pleading. It is based upon three 
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propositions: that imports have never played more than 
a small part in Indian food supplies ; that the Government 
of India could not, democratically, use its special war 
powers to override Provincial Governments, even to feed 
the people ; and that “the problem, so far as we are 
concerned, is essentially and entirely one of shipping.” 


All three are plausible, but misleading. To relate food. 


imports to total supplies shows misunderstanding: as the 
Gregory Committee pointed out, certain areas, Bombay 
and the Malabar coast, have depended disproportionately 
on imported supplies ; and over all India the internal 
surpluses available for trade are each so minute and 
so precarious that imports, by their effect on psychology— 
and thus on prices—and by their availability to stop up 
holes, are a crucial element in the unstable structure of 
Indian food economy ; their importance bears scarcely any 
relation to their relatively small size. Mr Amery’s political 
disclaimer, intended to place the blame upon Indian mis- 
management and discord, is not less disingenuous. A 
Government that can imprison and punish as this one has 
done, necessarily, to preserve order cannot in honesty 
refuse firm action to prevent famine. Nor is the shipping 
argument, in general sound, more convincing in detail. 
Mr Amery claims that “ substantial” quantities of ship- 
ping were allotted to take food to India early this year ; 
but nothing that is known, by the Gregory Committee or 
anyone else, about actual imports, bears this out ; and there 
is no evidence that demands for tonnage, commensurate 
with the famine that was already spreading a year ago, 
have ever been made to the Allied shipping authorities 
in London or Washington. 

The fatal flaw in the official attitude has been twofold : 
first, the belief that the worst could be prevented by the 
same ingeniously planned distribution which in peacetime 
just held famine back, in most years, by irrigation and 
railway building ; and, secondly, the confidence that, if this 
could not be done, the fault would now belong to the 
Provincial Governments, and not to Britain or the Viceroy. 
The official view seems to have been, cynically, “ You 
made your own bed (when you secured the Constitution 
of 1935). You must lie on it.” If there were unmistak- 
able signs that this attitude had changed, it might be 
scarcely worth repeating past history. But Mr Amery’s 
speeches inspire small confidence ; and many friends of 
India in London are desperately troubled at the lack of 
boldness and imagination that still seems to persist. Large 
offers to supply patent and concentrated foods, requiring 
only small shipping space, have, it is reported, been 
rebuffed because of finance. Constant aes on Indian 
hoarding, the black markets and Indian maladministration, 








A FEW weeks ago, the Registrar-General’s return 
of vital statistics for England and Wales showed 
that a new low record in the infant mortality rate had 
been set up for the second quarter of the year. The 
rate was 46 per thousand live births, compared with an 
average of 55 in the ten preceding second quarters. Nor 
is this improvement a flash in the pan. The rate for the 
whole of 1942 was 49 per thousand—the first time the 
annual rate has fallen below 50—and compared with 59 
In 1941 and 56 in 1940. Ten years previously, the rate 
was over 60. 

A fall in the rate after three years of war is a consider- 
able achievement. But before it gives cause for com- 
placency it should be recalled that in the United States 
it had fallen below 50 before the war, in New Zealand 
it was round about 40, and had been as low as 35, in 
Sweden it was falling steadily and had reached 39, and 
in Holland it was regularly below 40. . 

There are other reasons for disquiet. A short time 
before the Registrar-General’s return was issued, a book 
was published* giving the results of R. M. Titmuss’s 





* “Birth, Poverty and Wealth.” By R. M. Titmuss. Hamish 
Hamilton. 118 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 
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all admittedly factors in the crisis, gives no promise of 
a stronger, more effective and more responsible policy. 
Steps have, it is true, been taken: imports have begun ; 
exports have been suspended ; and rationing in the large 
cities, proposed by the Gregory Committee, has started 
in Calcutta. More than a million Indians are being fed by 
relief ; and Regional Food Commissioners, working with 
the Food Department set up a year ago, are trying hard 
to get supplies moving to market and from province to . 
province. The right gestures are being made, as indeed 
they have been made, piecemeal, for many months ; but, 
on the question of enforcement, stressed above all by the 
Gregory Committee, the Governments, both in Britain 
and India, remain horrified at the notion of imposing a 
“basic food policy ” from the Centre upon the Provinces. 

Only a fool or a knave would deny the immense diffi- 
culty of feeding India’s 400 million people. The logical 
solutions for food shortage, common in countries with 
ample diets and developed institutions—rationing, requi- 
sitioning, priorities, price control and the rest—are only 
very partially workable in India. Moreover, the story of 
India and every analysis of India’s food position must be 
that there is not enough food available, and not enough 
purchasing power in the hands of the poor, to prevent 
tragically many deaths from starvation and disease, in 
good or bad times. The quickest growth in population 
ever recorded swallows up every increase in supplies, 
and forces people back to subsistence and below. The 
villager, chronically in debt, accepts scarcely more than 
subsistence when crops prosper in return for little less 
than subsistence when they fail. There is a vicious circle: 
the Indian people will not be appreciably better off until 
the checks to population that have emerged in other 
countries begin to operate in India, while, by historical 
analogy, these checks will not begin to operate there until 
the Indians are better off. 

The only real cure is an economic revolution, in country 
and town, as wide-ranging and drastic as the modernisa- 
tion of Russian agriculture by co-operative means and 
with state capital. But, even if the British, in the last 
period of their expiring lease in India, can do little more. 
than scratch the surface, they can at least begin the 
process of reconstruction—and they must all the more give 
every proof that they are doing all that is possible, both 
for now and for the future. In both this country and the 
United States even the austerest principles of war 
economy give the bare necessities of civilian life at least 
as high a priority as munitions themselves. In India the 
belt has been tightened when there was less than no slack 
to take in. 


investigations into infant mortality statistics over a period 
of twenty years. He has been concerned to analyse the 
annual rate, which is the average for the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales, by splitting it up into the rates for the 
different social classes graded according to the censuses 
of 1911, 1921 and 1931. His first analysis is shown in 
the following table reproduced from the book. (Class I 
comprises the upper and middle classes; Class II is 
intermediate, comprising elements of I and III; Class III 
is the skilled labour ; Class IV is intermediate, comprising 
elements of III, V and agricultural labourers; Class V 
is the unskilled) : — 


| Death Rate per 1,000 | 
‘gee 








Per Cent of Rate 


Legitimate Live Births for All Classes 





| 1911* 





1921-3 | 1930-2 | 


1911 | 1921-3 | 1930-2 





All Classes ...... 125 719 62 100 100 100 
Class I 61 


Hewes aeee 716 38 33 48 53 
Class II ........ 106 55 45 85 70 73 
Class III ....... 113 77 58 90 97 94 
Class IV ........ 122 89 67 98 113 108 
CIRM EY 6 ica ccinsic 153 97 77 122 123 125 





| 
* In 1911, agricultural workers, miners and textile workers were classified separately ~ 
and are omitted from the data for that year. 
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Thus, although the rate declined, in the period covered, 
for all classes, it fell more for the first two classes than 
for Classes IV and V, and the excess of Class V over 
the average grew. 

Having established his main thesis—that inequality 
in infant mortality among the different classes of society 
has widened since 1911——Mr. Titmuss proceeds to analyse 
the inequality more closely. He begins by splitting up 
the rates among the different age groups comprised in the 
first year of life. He finds that in the death rate under 
one month—the neo-natal rate—the position between 
the different classes has hardly changed over the twenty 
years ; in fact, one method of analysis showed that the 
excess. of neo-natal mortality in Class V over Class I fell 
from 58 per cent to 50 per cent between 1921-23 and 
1930-32. But in the next eleven months of life, a very 
different result was found. Between 1911 and 1930-32, 
the mortality rate of infants of one to three months in 
- Class I fell by 71 per cent, whereas that for Class V fell 
by only 54 per cent. This means that the worst rate 
exceeded the best rate by 92 per cent in I91I, 263 per 
cent in 1921-23 and 205 per cent ten years later. In the 
next age group—3-6 months—the widening of inequality 
is even more pronounced; the worst exceeded the best 
by 142 per cent in I9II, 312 per cent in 1921-23 and 
287 per cent in 1930-32. In the last six months of the 
first year of life, the inequality is greatest of all. In this 
age group, the worst rate exceeded the best by 173 per 
cent in I9II, 324 per cent in 1921-23, and by 439 per 
cent in 1930-32. Thus, at this stage of the life of an 
infant born into Class V, there is not even the small 
improvement shown, at earlier stages, in 1930-32 com- 
pared with 1921-23. 

From this analysis of infant mortality by classes and 
age groups, Mr. Titmuss draws the following conclusion. 
He points out that 80 per cent of total deaths during the 
first month of life were caused by premature births, 
congenital malformations, birth injuries, convulsions and 
congenital debility. In other words, the neo-natal death 
‘rate, which, as has been stated, shows if anything a 
diminishing inequality between the worst and the best, 
is hardly influenced by environmental factors, whereas 
environmental diseases, including measles, whooping 
cough, diarrhoea and enteritis, tuberculosis, bronchitis 
and pneumonia, and other infections, accounted for 64 
per cent of all deaths in the ages of 1-12 months. More- 
over, if deaths from these groups of diseases are analysed 
by social classes, Mr. Titmuss finds that the excess of 
Class V over Class I was only 61 per cent in the neo- 
natal or non-environmental diseases in 1930-32, but was 
as much as 453 per cent in the environmental group. His 
conclusion is, therefore, that in their physical make up 
children are born, if not equal, at least not vastly different, 
whereas they grow up in a world where a wide gulf 
separates one class from another in matters of housing, 
nutrition, clothing, education and medical care. In other 
words, he claims that Francis Galton’s dictum, that 
“nature prevails enormously over nurture,” has been 
completely disproved. 

Mr Titmuss’s battery of statistics is so imposing, and 
his methods of checking one analysis by another so in- 
dustrious, that one hesitates to dispute his conclusions. 
Moreover, it hardly needed all these tables to show that 
the children born to the upper and middle classes have 
a better chance of survival than those born to the poor, 
nor even that the former are better fitted and better able 
to take advantage of the tremendous advance in medical 
knowledge, particularly as it affects the newly born, in 


the period covered by the analysis. But one cannot help 
trees eEEeeeneEteeeeeEEEENRENeEEEEEEREoE 
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feeling that the main purpose of the book was not so 
much to draw conclusions from comparative statistics of 
infant mortality as to give statistical support to conclusions 
that Mr Titmuss formed many years ago—that England 
is divided into the privileged and the under-privileged by 
the unequal distribution of wealth, and that a new social 
order is needed to end the inequalities. 

If his implied thesis—that inequalities of wealth ‘in this 
country have increased, are increasing and are likely to 
be increased further—is taken first, it is only necessary 
to refer him to the recent Budget White Papers which 
tell a very different story. Mr Titmuss hardly gives 
enough weight to the fact that his third comparative year, 
1930-32, was the lowest point of the economic depression, 
and that whatever may have been true of disparities in 
wealth then has been completely falsified by the redistri- 
bution of wealth during the war. Moreover, among all his 
array of statistics, he gives no indication of the compara- 
tive sizes of the different classes in proportion to the 
population at the beginning and end of his period. It 
would be an advantage to know whether there has been 
any progression from Classes IV and V to the higher 
income classes before his presumed conclusion can be 
accepted. 

But even on the narrower ground of comparative infant 
mortality there are some notable gaps in his analysis. For 
instance, he does not discuss the influence on his Class V 
statistics of the “ problem families ” with their high birth 
rate and high death rate. Yet these families, which form a 
peculiar problem of their own that has nothing to do with 
the redistribution of wealth, are all included in Class V. 
It is true that they existed in 1911 as well, but it is very 
possible that they formed a smaller proportion of the total 
unskilled class then than they do now, both because of 
the smaller birth-rate among the other unskilled since 
1911, and because many of the latter may have progressed 
from Class V to higher classes in the twenty years. 

The weight which these problem families give to the 
Class V statistics may be illustrated by the following case 
histories taken from the Burns report on infant and 
maternal mortality in Durham. One mother of 35 had 
had ten pregnancies ; four children had survived, but 
six premature children, who were born within four years, 
had died in a few days. Another mother of 34, notified as 
a mental defective, had had eight children, of whom five 
had died and one was stillborn. One mother of 44 had 
had twenty pregnancies, and eleven children alive. In a 
less extreme case, a mother of not quite 20, the wife 
of a hysteric, was imminently expecting the birth of a 
second child when visited, though the first was less than 
a year old. She herself was dull and lethargic, and had 
hardly managed to cope with the care of one baby. 

The point about these problem families, whose _his- 
tories could be multiplied all over the country, is that, 
though they are poor, they are not a problem of poverty 
and unemployment. They are rather families likely 
to be permanent pensioners of the state and as such 
should be treated as a class of their own. Yet Mr Titmuss 
not only ignores their influence on his statistics ; he hardly 
goes into the question of the rate of breeding among his 
Class V families, though this, which is again not so much 
a problem of poverty as of social custom and ignorance, 
has a considerable effect on infant mortality, both on 
biological grounds and because of the falling off in 
maternal efficiency when babies follow each other in rapid 
succession. 

Yet, with all its prejudices and omissions, Mr Titmuss’s 
book will serve a valuable purpose, because at least it 
shows that in the saving of infant life this country has 
still a long way to go. In the endless debate of nature 
versus nurture, or heredity versus environment, he may 
perhaps come down too heavily on the side of nurture 
and environment and dismiss the influence of nature— 
which’ it would be preferable to call predisposition—too 
categorically. But at least he is right in his statement that 
environment is within man’s power to control, and that 
not until every child born in this country has a right to 
grow up in a decent environment can we rest on the 
fatalistic assumption that it is heredity which is at fault. 
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NOTES OF 


By all reports, the Moscow Conference has opened 
well, and is “going smoothly,” to quote Mr, Stettinius. It 
is, of course, impossible to say whether the really difficult 
problems, such as the Polish frontiers or the partisan 
troubles in resisting Europe or the future treatment of 
Germany, have come under consideration so far, but at 
least the Allied statesmen realise the urgency of securing 
agreements, and know that deadlock now will have in it 


‘the seeds of another war. That the preservation of peace 


depends upon the ability and determination of the Great 
Powers to hold together was emphasised in a recent num- 
ber of War and the Working Classes. It recalled the events 
of the inter-war years, and concluded that the failure of the 
Great Powers to hold together, and to back peace with their 
combined strength, was the real cause of the war of 
1939. It went on to underline the point so often stressed 
in Britain and America in recent months that 
The union of these Powers which lead the anti-Hitlerite 
coalition is naturally called upon to become the nucleus 
around which all peoples of the world who desire reliable 
peace and security will rally. 
This is true ; but it is on the outcome of the detailed agree- 
ments reached at Moscow that the effectiveness of the 
nucleus will depend. The Three Powers together present 
so formidable an agglomeration of power that unless the 
other nations are convinced by practical proof that the power 
will be used justly and constructively, they will not accept 
the Great Powers’ leadership. It is admirable that the general 


- sentiments of all participants should be so unexceptionable. 


But they are at Moscow precisely to turn general principles 
into hard and convincing fact. 


* * * 


The Super -Battle 


The Russian offensive in the south is still in full swing, 
and nothing seems to suggest any weakening of its impetus 
in the next few weeks. The credit for this truly gigantic 
and sustained effort goes to the Russian supply services. It 
is the supply services that undo the effects of the devasta- 
tion left behind by the retreating enemy, and the methods 
that have enabled the Russians to maintain this continuity 
of supply deserve the closest study by Allied quartermasters, 
The operational and tactical pattern is less novel—it is 
almost classical—but not less brilliant. While the German 
Command still seemed to have the illusory hope of holding 
the Zaporozhe-Melitopol line, it found its flanks turned by 
the broad wedge which suddenly sprang southward from 
Kremenchug, threatening the Germans with an immense 
disaster. The pace of the Russian thrust from Kremenchug 
toward Nikolaev was so great that for some days the en- 
circlement of the at least 60 German divisions still inside 
the great arc from Kherson and Nikkolaev to Dniepropet- 
rovsk and Melitopol—to say nothing of the forces left 
behind in the Crimea—seemed to be a very real and 
imminent danger. Theoretically, two replies might have 
been given to that danger. The first would have been a 
counter-stroke to flatten out the Kremenchug wedge ; this 
was beyond the power of the German Command. Such a 
counter-offensive could have been built up only by drawing 
on the forces which are defending Kiev, and the weakening 
of the Kiev front at this stage would have created even 
graver risks for the Germans later on. The alternative reply 
has been an attempt to extricate the threatened forces, an 
attempt which has so far been made with only very limited 
success. 

* 


Two delaying battles—at Melitopol and at Krivoi Rog— 
Seem to-have been of vital importance. The battle of Meli- 
topol lasted nearly a fortnight, and it enabled the Germans 
to withdraw part of their garrisons in the Crimea—Melitopol 
itself was defended by some of the units evacuated from 
the peninsula. What proportion of the German forces is 
still left in the Crimea is still unknown ; now that_Melitopol 
has fallen, the evacuation can be completed only through 
the awkward bottleneck of Perekop, the place where 
Wrangel’s army was “driven into the sea” in the Civil 
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War. With the Russian advance across the Nogaisk steppe 
—an advance which is certain to be very swift—the Perekop 
outlet, too, will be sealed soon. The other delaying battle at 
Krivoi Rog—inside the Dnieper bend—is still in the balance 
at the time of writing. While the battle lasts, the roads of 
retreat from the Dniepropetrovsk salient are still open. 
Even so, the retreat must have become to some extent dis- 
orderly. For the first time the Russians speak of villages 
left intact by the enemy, because of ihe haste of his with- 
drawal. The next spot vital for the fleeing armies is the 
famous centre of manganese ore mines—Nikopol—through 
which runs the railway to Nikolaev; and this is now 
threatened from both Melitopol and Krivoi Rog. While it 
is still too early to strike the final balance of the“ super- 
battle,” it is already clear that the enemy has suffered 
tremendous losses in equipment; and that his losses in 
manpower are likely drastically to change the relation of 
forces on-the whole Ukrainian front. And there can be little 
doubt that the battle for Kiev is also approaching its final 
phase. 


* * x 


Post-War Transport 


The air has been full of rumours about grand designs 
for the compulsory reorganisation of the railways after the 
war, by nationalisation or further amalgamation. It is not 
likely, for both technical and political reasons, that they are 
true. The railways are only one branch of inland transport 
and, in any scheme for post-war reorganisation, the various 
branches must be regarded as so much, often interchange- 
able, carrying capacity. This point was made by Lord 
Leathers in the House of Lords on Wednesday, when Lord 
Listowel asked whether plans were being prepared by the 
Government “for the post-war development and co-ordina- 
tion” of the inland transport system. Lord Leathers 
admitted that the details of the post-war scheme had not yet 
been worked out ; they would have to be fitted in with the 
Government’s wider plans for reconstruction, which are not 
yet ready. True, it may be premature to elaborate all the 
details of transport reorganisation after the war; but the time 
has surely come to laydown the principles on which reorgani- 
sation should be based. Even on principles the Government 
does not seem to have made up its mind. All that Lord 
Leathers did was to set out the aims of policy. But even 
within those narrow limits this week’s debate was useful; Lord 
Leathers was able to demonstrate the futility of the sectional 
approach. Merely to nationalise the railways, to substitute 
public for private managers, would solve nothing. Similarly, 
any further amalgamation of the four railway companies 
would not solve the railway problem, and even less the 
national transport problem. The aim in any scheme of re- 
organisation should be to provide efficient and cheap trans- 




































port for transport users. And its solution should be sought, 
not on the basis of political slogans, but on the basis of 
technical and economic facts. Any form of public control, 
to be of use, will have to be founded on these practical 
considerations. 


* * * 






The Army at Home 


Not so long ago, Sir Walter Womersley, Minister of 
Pensions, was the object of violent Parliamentary criticism. 
Now, this place has been taken by Sir James Grigg, Secre- 
tary of State for War, who was violently attacked last week 
by Mr Quintin Hogg for unsympathetic treatment of the 
widow of a serving specialist drowned at sea. These two 
Ministers have more in common than this exposure to 
criticism ; they are, admittedly, efficient and conscientious 
Ministers. Why, then, the criticism? It arises, not from 
their personal failings, which are few as Ministers go, but 
from, first, a sentiment and, secondly, a fact. The feeling 
that men who have fought for their country deserve fair 
treatment is, fortunately, very deepset; there is all the 
weight of thousands of families, deprived of the health or 
life of their men, behind the pressure for decisions on pen- 
sions and in Army organisation in favour of those who have 
gone out to fight ; and there is the memory that, last time, 
neither the wounded nor the dead received their right 
reward. The fact behind this pressure is the knowledge that, 
though the Army overseas, tried and tempered in the fires 
of battle, has become a notable instrument of efficient 
warfare and soldierly comradeship, the Army at home 
remains, in some respects, as hidebound, as unsympathetic 
and as favourite-ridden as ever. The old complaints, from 
the last war, of promotion and favour by luck, personal 
manoeuvre and arbitrary accident, rather than by merit, 
remain as strong as ever in this war, away from the battle- 
fronts, in both the men’s and women’s services. Men have 
much greater chances of advancement at home than abroad, 
provided they know the right people. Soldiers in high posi- 
tions at home err publicly, and survive with rank and pay, 
provided they are “ good chaps.” This is the staple of the 
criticism against the Secretary of War, just as the feeling 
that men who have bled or died deserve more than mere 
justice has vastly exaggerated the misdeeds of the Minister 
of Pensions. These are powerful political forces. Wrongly 
handled, they will do more than anything else to wreck 
the popularity of the Government, and to open the way 
for incalculable political movements, in perilous shapes and 
forms, to right soldiers’ wrongs. 


* * * 


The Nation’s Debt 


At the close of any war, a democratic government 
stands poised between two evil courses. One is, by narrow 
and legalistic definitions, to undo in its deeds the praises 
easily bestowed upon fighting men in a thousand speeches 
and war memorials. The other is to play for votes and 
favours by creating a new privileged class, the men who 
fought as against those who did not, and to break national 
unity and weaken justice by dividing the people, at the 
nation’s expense, into two rival and warring groups. After 
the last war, one at least of these dangers was avoided ; 
no political or fascist movement grew from the organisation 
of ex-Service men. Field Marshal Haig and the British 
Legion preserved Britain from the political excesses attached 
in Germany and France—and the United States—to com- 
batant bodies. But against these political successes was set a 
serious failure. Not even the simplest justice was done in 
the event either to ex-soldiers or to ex-war workers. Un- 
employment and distress were the proof of failure; ex- 
officers and other ranks begging in the streets were only the 
most obvious sign. Those who have fought and worked— 
and died—during the war ask for no privilege or charity, 
but for a society in which there will be peace abroad and, 
at home, work to do and a decent life for them and their 
families to live. This more than anything else is the reason 
why it is wholly fantastic for any man, from the Prime 
Minister downwards, to say that decisions on post-war 
policy would be premature. The men who have come back 
maimed and disabled this week from enemy prison camps 
ask above all, not for philanthropy, but for a chance, re- 
habilitation and self-respect. The many more, some of 
whom will come back and some not, ask, too, for self- 
respect and the chance of .independence—for collective 
security, full employment and social assurance. These are 
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the challenges, in home and foreign policy alike, that no 
Government can ignore without risking the whole of the 
democratic future, and inviting the worst passions and the 
worst misrule. 


x *« x 


A Pay-as-You-Earn Point 


Rumour (which may or may not be reliable) has it 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will yield to the evident 
wish of the House of Commons and extend the “ pay-as-you- 
earn” scheme to all incomes taxed under Schedule E, 
whatever their size. If this is correct, it will be a popular 
and a wise decision. But there are many pitfalls for those 
who unwarily tamper with the complex structure of the 
income tax. One relates to the position of temporary civil 
servants. Income tax on civil service salaries is already 
assessed and collected “as-you-go.” A man entering the 
Civil Service, say, in April, 1943, would start paying income 
tax at once on his income for 1943-44. But he would stili 
have seven months of collection of tax on his income of 
1941-42 to endure, and for this period—which in many 
cases coincides with a reduction of income—he would have 
double payments to make. This is not a matter of double 
assessment (though such cases can and do arise), but of the 
overlapping of periods of collection. Many thousands of 
temporary civil servants have had to endure this imposition. 
The Inland Revenue should, of course, have relaxed its 
practices to prevent the case arising ; but it is of a piece with 
the whole treatment of the temporary civil servant by the 
Treasury and the Inland Revenue that no effort was made 
to do so. The sufferer was encouraged only by the reflection 
that his period of double collection during the war would 
be offset by a period of no collection at all when he left the 
service after the war, and it is precisely this that will now 
be taken away by the “ Pay-As-You-Earn ” scheme, if it is 
extended to cover all salaried workers. This would be a 
monstrous injustice to a class which has deserved far more 
of the state than it has ever received. It could be avoided 
by a provision in the Bill allowing any individual taxpayer 
in certain defined categories to contract out of “ pay-as- 
you-earn ” and to be assessed, for a number of years, as he 
would have been under existing legislation. This would, 
no doubt, make for administrative complications, but they 
would not be very severe, and in any case it is better to have 
complications than injustice. 


* ae x 


Slogging up Italy 


The campaign in Italy has yielded only relatively slight 
returns since the capture of Naples by the Allies. The lack 
of greater tactical success may spring either from tactical 
mistakes or from a strategic misconception or from both. 
General Alexander, in a recent interview with the press, 
pointed to the purely tactical aspect. He revealed a major 
fault in reconnaissance or intelligence during the first and 
most critical stage of the campaign. At Salerno it was 
apparently not the Allied attack but the German defence 
that enjoyed the advantages of surprise. The Allied Com- 
mand did not expect the enemy at Salerno. 

When the landing was planned the area was free of 
German troops. Had it remained free the Fifth Army could 
have driven across Italy and cut off the German divisions 
in the south as well as driven north to Rome. 

Two questions are raised by this statement. There is, first, 
the obvious gap in information between the planning and 
the execution of the landing. Secondly, theré is the fact 
that Salerno—as the Prime Minister pointed out to Parlia- 
ment at the time—was the northernmost limit for the use 
of Allied shore-based aircraft. As such it was a priori the 
most likely invasion point ; and common sense probably 
told Kesselring to watch Salerno. Nevertheless, a third 
of Italy has been occupied at the cost of some fifteen 
thousand casualties against the twenty thousand suffered 
in Sicily. General Alexander went on “ All roads lead to 
Rome, but all the roads are mined.” The roads are mined 
by the enemy as he withdraws, and the only really effective 
weapon against this would be so high a rate of advance 
by the Allies that the enemy would have no time to do 
his mining. “ Slogging up Italy is a slow job”; and the 
only alternative to slogging is racing. There the tactical 
difficulty leads back to a major strategic issue. Would not 
a precipitate advance to the north expose the Allied armies 
to the risk of a powerful German counter-stroke ? This, in 
its turn, depends on the size of Rommel’s forces. General 
Alexander spoke of about thirty-five to forty German divi- 
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sions diverted from the Russian front to Italy and the 
Balkans. It is not clear, however, how many of those divi- 
sions are in Italy itself available for a counter-stroke ; and 
to this extent the risk of racing northwards is also an 
unknown quantity. The awkward dilemma between choos- 
ing the slow but steady way or the risks of a swifter 
advance was from the beginning inherent in the choice 
of Italy as the main theatre of operations at this stage 
of the war. The narrow peninsula does not afford much 
elbow room for the quick and wide outflanking moves 
that have been the feature of modern lightning warfare. 
Thus the tactical difficulties discussed by General Alex- 
ander point back to the crucial strategic issue—what is to 


be the direction of the main Allied thrust against the 
German fortress ? 


x * * 


The Demand for Teachers 


It has been officially stated that 70,000 additional 
teachers will be needed to carry out the plan for educa- 
tional reconstruction proposed in the Government’s recent 
White Paper. This is a formidable figure, which amounts 
to about one-third of the existing number of teachers, but 
it may: well prove to be an underestimate. The British 
Association’s Committee on Post-war University Educa- 
tion has issued a memorandum which estimates the probable 
shortage as Over 120,000, if provision is made for the 
teachers needed in universities, young people’s colleges and 


‘polytechnic schools, and in adult people’s colleges—in 


other words, those needed to cover the needs of the popu- 
lation between the ages of 2 and 22. Moreover, by far the 
greater part of the 324,000 teachers which the Committee 
reckons will be needed will be teachers in primary and 
secondary schools, young people’s colleges and universities ; 
that is, they will require a university degree course, to- 
gether with a two-year training course afterwards. Thus, 
the Committee estimates that to maintain the supply of 
teachers, and allow for wastage, some 9,000 men and women 
must enter the profession every year, which means that 
the number of would-be teachers undergoing a four-year 
course in the universities—the second training year would 
be spent outside the university—would be 36,000 at any 
given time. Against this, the total number of undergraduates 
in the universities, university colleges and medical schools 
in England and Wales in 1938-39 was only 30,000. Even 
if vacancies in the universities can be expanded to cover 
54,000 undergraduates—the number envisaged in the Com- 
mittee’s estimate of the teachers needed—there will still 
not be room for 36,000 potential teachers, unless vacancies 
for training for the other professions are reduced almost to 
nothing. Whether the Committee has proposed the right 
solution for this problem—that half of the future teachers 
should be intramural students of their university, while the 
other half would work for the degrees and diplomas of the 
university of their neighbourhood in local colleges and 
training colleges—cannot be discussed here. What is of 
prime importance is, first, that a vast number of new 
teachers will be wanted ; secondly, that it is undesirable 
that there should be any relaxation of standards in pre- 
paring them for their profession; but that, thirdly, it is 
equally undesirable that the universities should be flooded 
with student teachers, both from the point of view of the 
future teachers themselves, and of the would-be entrants 
into other professions. Nor is it desirable that the present 
system of committing students to teaching as a condition of 
receiving a Government grant should be retained. How 
does the Board of Education propose to solve this problem ? 


* * * 


Free Shopkeeping 


It is pointed out by the National Chamber of Trade 
that the recent vote of their members in favour of the 
continued licensing of shops after the war (discussed in 
The Economist of last week on page 550) did not mean 
that retailers desire the permanent restriction of entry into 
Shopkeeping. The vote was for a transitional arrangement 
during the return to peacetime conditions. This should, of 
course, be made plain and well noted. If it implies that the 
trade associations as well as individual retailers now favour 
teal freedom of retail trade, it is good news for shoppers, 
and, in effect, a grand renunciation of the many restrictive 
Practices—the fixing of margins and the war against price- 
Cutters and competition by stop-lists, black-lists and boy- 
cotts—which before the war, without licensing, restrained 
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retailing. It would be still better news to hear this said 
in so many words. Unfortunately, until it is said, there may 
be doubts; and, cynically perhaps, many people will 
wonder whether the temporary aid of licensing is not bound 
to take on the permanent character of, say, the temporary aid 
of tariffs. 


* * * 


Towns and Cities 


Mr F. J. Osborn, of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, gained possibly unwanted publicity in the 
press last week-end when he was sternly rebuked for being 
rude to London. The occasion of his misdemeanour was 
a conference on the place of country towns in national 
planning policy. His point was that many spokesmen for 
London are so narrowly “ provincial” that they would 
rather keep the muddled millions of the present metro- 
politan sprawl, muddle and all, than accept the policy of 
deliberate decentralisation recommended by, among other 
bodies,. the Barlow Commission. The purpose of de- 
centralisation and of the control of industrial location— 
also a Barlow proposal and already accepted, in the most 
general terms, by the Government—is to make life worth 
living and work worth doing, both in London and in the 
rest of the country. The theme of last week’s conference 
was the use of established country towns as “reception 
areas ” for people and industries, moderately sized “ neigh- 
bourhood units,” capable of civilised amenities and nicely 
balanced between the activities of town and country. It is 
no longer believed by the Town and Country Planning 
Association, which began with the example and experience 
of Letchworth and Welwyn garden cities, that the only way 
of loosening and dispersing over-dense towns is to create 


_ mew ones; they lean rather towards building the better 


Britain upon organic communities already in existence. The 
press outburst last week against Mr Osborn’s “treachery ” 
to his native London was not irrelevant, though his real point 
was perhaps missed. Many people feel that his insistence 
on a degree of decentralisation sufficient to accommodate 
practically every family in a house and garden, not a fiat, 
would mean not simply the dispersal but the break-up of 
the traditions and economic life of the cities. Obviously, 
the solution must be a balance between these two views. 
If Mr Osborn makes Londoners again conscious of civic 
pride and responsibilities, good will be gained. If he allows 
his campaign: against flats to be merged into a campaign 
against the London County Plan he will have done both 
London and the cause of planning, which he has deeply at 
heart, a grave disservice. Meanwhile, there is urgent need 
for specific Government decisions on these planning issues 
and for clear judgments on the relations between decen-. 
tralisation with controlled industrial location and the policy 
of full employment with maximum output. 


x * * 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The comparative calm with which the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Temporary Increases) Bill passed its second 
reading on Thursday of last week was followed by a storm 
in the Committee stage on Wednesday. The second reading 
had shown that most members only accepted it with bad 
grace, but the violence of the opposition shown this week was 


‘unexpected. A Labour Member moved an amendment to 


provide that a supplementary allowance in the case of a week 
falling within the first 13 weeks of disablement should be 
Ios. instead of 5s. The Government refused to accept the 
amendment, but after Members of all parties had pressed for 
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it Mr Morrison moved to report progress. This was nega- 
tived, but when the amendment was carried to a division, it 
was defeated by 153 votes to 42—probably many Members 
who spoke in favour of it refrained from voting against the 
Government after Mr Aneurin Bevan’s violent denunciation. 
In the event, progress was reported, but the debate was a 
warning to the Government that this sort of storm is likely 
to occur every time it produces a measure which merely 
tinkers with social service payments. A year ago, its excuse 
for delay was that it was waiting for the appearance of the 
Beveridge Report. Now its excuse is that it is making up its 
mind about the Beveridge proposals. This attitude cannot go 
on indefinitely. 


*« . x 
Exchange Control Relaxed 


This week marks the turning of the tide in exchange 
control. Amendments.to the regulations which came into 
force at the beginning of the week permit some relaxation 
in the restrictions,on the use of sterling assets held by 
non-residents. A considerable number of payments which 
formerly had to be made to blocked accounts are now to 
be transferable into foreign currencies. ‘Balances held here 
for Continental refugees who, after passing through this 
country, have taken up their residence abroad, are to be 
freed. Non-residents who hold sterling securities are being 
given greater freedom than they have enjoyed hitherto in 
the choice of securities into which they may exchange their 
existing investments. The details will be found in a Business 
Note on page 591. These concessions do not make much of 
a dent in the apparatus of exchange control. Moreover, they 
do not apply to any remittances to Canada, Newfoundland, 
Argentina or Switzerland, which are still subject to the 
tightest restriction. Nevertheless, they are significant for 
several reasons. The first is the indication they give that 
the authorities are far from wedded to exchange control for 
its own sake. On the contrary, they regard it as a pis aller, 
applied regretfully under the compulsion of hard necessity, 
but relaxed at the first opportunity. The blocking of certain 
types of sterling had inevitably led to many contrivances 
by the owners of that sterling to circumvent the regulations 





Vitamins in chocolate 
_for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived: at the con- 
clusion —.as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins, In chocolate, the 
vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees pioneered the 
addition’ of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. 
Their object was to enhance the protective 
value of these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 
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and get their money out of this country. A large variety of 

compensation deals had been devised, each involving some 

form of black market in sterling, and each, therefore, re- 

acting adversely on the prestige of the currency and on 

world confidence in it. The elimination of a considerable 

part of blocked sterling held for private account is. there- 

fore a notable step in the reinstatement of sterling as a 

world currency. The second implication of these relaxations 

is their suggestion that Great Britain now commands a'° 
somewhat ampler exchange reserve than it did when the 

restrictions had to be applied. This easing of the exchange 

position is not a recent phenomenon and is far from 

universal in its incidence—as witness the four specific 
exceptions made to the extension of greater freedom to 
transfer. The main improvement has occurred in the 
crucial sector of the US dollar. This does not mean that 
Lend-Lease has been used to excess or Reciprocal Aid too 
sparingly. It is the result, in the main, of the spending of 
their pay by the large and still growing American armies 
located in the sterling area. 


* * * 


Guilder-Belga Alliance 


The monetary agreement signed in London last week 
by the Governments of the Netherlands, of Belgium and 
of Luxemburg is notable, not only as the first such agree- 
ment to be entered into between any of the United Nations, 
but also as a token of the sectional approach, as opposed 
to the global, to the problem of the post-war exchanges. 
The agreement (of which details are given on page 591) 
provides in the first place for a stable rate of exchange 
between the guilder and the belga. Each Government 
undertakes to supply the amounts of its currency needed, 
in exchange for the other, in pursuance of their mutual 
trade. Provision is made for the investment of any balances, 
held in one country by the Government of the other, which 
come into existence as a result of any temporary lack of 
equilibrium in the volume of funds. flowing each way. 
There is also provision (though in very general terms only) 
for the restoration of equilibrium if these balanccs are 
found to persist and accumulate on one side or the other 
of the account. The agreement thus represents the practical 
application, on a modest scale, of the principles under- 
lying the all-embracing schemes that have been propounded 
for international currency stabilisation ; in the wide. scdpe 
of its provisions it is a true microcosm of those more 
ambitious schemes. Nor should the scale of the agreement 
be minimised. Allowing for the inclusion of the Dutch 
colonial empire on the guilder side and of the Congo and 
Luxemburg on the other, it will be found that by this 
agreement a weighty contribution has been made to thc 
cause of post-war monetary stabilisation. The signatories, 
moreover, invite other countries to adhere to the agreement, 
and it is not improbable that in time the document signed 
in London last week may be regarded as the seed of a 
monetary agreement embracing the whole group of nations 
once known as the Oslo Powers. There is no essential 
conflict between this local exchange agreement and the 
wider objectives sought in the British-American plans and 
discussions. The text specifically states that 


‘there is nothing in the present agreement to impede the 
Netherlands and Belgium adhering to multilateral inter- 
national agreements relating to the stabilisation of exchanges. 
They pledge themselves to do so only jointly. 


Indeed, the smaller the number of monetary units which > 
that wider agreement will be called upon to weld together 
the easier will it be to bring to birth. Belgium and the 
Netherlands are therefore to be commended for their 
realistic decision to anticipate the conclusion of a wider 
agreement and to find a solution for their bilateral exchange 
problem, a problem which may well crystallise when the 
Treasury experts of the larger countries are still immersed 
in their blue prints. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


In the House of Commons on Thursday of last week 
Mr Morrison announced that a special public inquiry will 
be undertaken by Lord Justice Goddard into the Hereford 
juvenile court case, commented on in The Economist last 
week (page 551). In the meantime he asked that judg- 
ment should be suspended. He corrected, however, the im- 
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pression that the magistrates had sentenced the boy to be 
placed in charge of the local education authority for seven 
years. What happens in such cases is that the period of 
care by the LEA is indeterminate, and subject to review, 
but must cease at the age of 18. Thus, seven years would, 
in the case in question, have been the maximum period of 


care by the LEA, not the period imposed by the sentence. 


Brigadier R. E. Laycock has been appointed Chief of 
Combined Operations in succession to Lord Louis Mount- 
batten. He is 36 years of age. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his presidential address 
to the Canterbury Diocesan Conference this week, de- 
scribed the Government’s White Paper on education as 
giving “a glorious opportunity” to the Church schools. 
He said that if the proposal that the Church should retain 
complete control of its schools, provided it could find half 
the cost of readjustment and maintenance, had been sug- 
gested ten years ago, it would have been regarded as merely 
visionary. He was, therefore, amazed at the lack of en- 
thusiasm which this provision in the White Paper had 
evoked. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Political Trends in American Labour 


(From a Labour Correspondent) 


New York, September 4th 

= labour appears to be thoroughly aroused by 

recent developments on the domestic front. The pass- 
ing of the War Labour Disputes Act (Smith-Connally Bill) 
by the 78th Congress is perhaps the central point in the 
irritation. (Incidentally, the law seems to be backfiring very 
considerably: instead of preventing strikes in war industries 
its pfovisions appear to be inducing strike votes, tending 
to relax the restraining influence of responsible national 
union leadership and to encourage provocative minority 
action.) But the Act is not the only cause of vexation in the 
labour field. The inadequacies of the price-control system, 
the tax policies of the Government and the failure of the 
Congress to place a check on inordinately high industrial 
war profits, are feeders of growing discontent. 

The net result of the situation has been a significant move 
on the part of American labour in the direction of political 
activity. The Congress of Industrial Organisations (CIO) has 
set in motion two national committees, one on Congressional 
Action and the other on Political Action. The president of 
CIO, Mr Philip Murray, has stated the purpose of the 
undertaking to be “to mobilise the five million members 
of the CIO and to enlist the active support of all other trade 
unions for effective labour action on the political front.” 
Both committees are officered by high-ranking leaders of 
the most important affiliates of the CIO. The second of the 
two committees, the more significant and powerful of the 
two, has Mr Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, as chairman, Mr Van A. Bittner, assistant 
president of the United Steelworkers of America and next- 
in-command to Mr Philip Murray, as vice-chairman, and 
Mr R. J. Thomas, president of the United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers International 
Union, as secretary. The presidents of the rubber workers’ 
and the radio, machine and electrical workers’ unions are 
likewise serving on the committee. It thus represents an 
array of the most powerful, numerous and influential unions 
in the basic and mass production industries. A working 
fund, close to three-quarters of a million dollars, has been 
underwritten by the co-operating unions and more money 
will be supplied as the need arises. 

The leaders of the CIO political movement know that to 
prove truly effective they must not seek to “go it alone.” 
Mr Sidney Hillman said at the regional conferences: “ It 
will be one of the major purposes of the CIO political com- 
mittee to achieve united political action with the AFL and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods. Labour unity will not only mobilise 
the 14 million members of organised labour, but will stimu- 
late and rally broad non-labour groups and help give 
effective political voice to millions of farmers, consumers 
and progressives of every walk of life.” 

To what extent this ambition will materialise soon and 
fully is not easy to see. In fact, the President of the 


American Federation of Labour, Mr William Green, has _ 


indicated that the Federation would not join any such 
combination. It is possible, however, that some of the rail- 
road brotherhoods, if not all, may consider joining ; they 
acted similarly in past years. Even if the three groups do 
not make a formal alliance for unified action, a measure of 
national co-ordination will be effected by each group 





engaging in parallel action and informally co-ordinating 
major steps, and there is reason to assume that formal 
unified action of practically the entire labour movement 
may be consummated in a good many important industrial 
centres. Unified labour leagues or committees have been 
functioning with considerable success in Philadelphia, whose 
voting strength is a determining factor in the pivotal state 
of Pennsylvania, and in Cleveland, Ohio ;\ and in the vital 
industrial state of New Jersey a state-wide United Labour 
League has been set up, in which AFL unions are repre- 
sented, although the CIO constitutes the major part. 

A conspicuous leader of the Committee on Political 
Action, when asked if the Committee is a pro-Roosevelt 
affair, observed, “I have no candidate.” But it is generally 
taken for granted that labour will overwhelmingly support 
the re-election of President Roosevelt for a fourth term, 
if he chooses to run, or a candidate of his choosing if he 
himself does not stand for re-election. A recent Gallup Poll 
posed the following question: “If the Presidential election 
were being held to-day, and Roosevelt were running for 
President on the Democratic ticket against Wendell Willkie 
on the Republican ticket, how do you think you would 
vote? ” With Mr Willkie the only Republican figure (for 
the present at least) that labour men might consider, the 
answer of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers was 
65 per cent for Roosevelt and 35 per cent for Willkie. The 
vote of union members on the same question gave Mr 
Roosevelt 71 per cent and Mr Willkie 29 per cent ; it would 
seem that the leaders of labour do not, in this respect, deviate 
much, if at all, from the rank and file. 

Of the labour leaders who are habitual Republicans, only 
two have much influence, and for the present they have 
no candidate. Mr Willkie is too much of a New Dealer for 
Mr William Hutcheson, the powerful president of the 
International Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, AFL ; 
for Mr John L. Lewis, the powerful miners president, who 
supported him in 1940, Mr Willkie is as bad as Mr Roose- 
velt with regard to international policies. Mr Lewis, how- 
ever, is a resourceful man. He is unalterably opposed to any 
of the works of Mr Roosevelt and the New Deal. He is 
nowadays antagonistic to the CIO and to any and all of 
its outstanding leaders. And he has lately had further reason 
to dislike most of the leaders of the AFL because of the 
obstacles they have placed in the way of. his reaffiliation 
with the AFL, for which his application is pending. It is 
not known or clear what he plans to do. However, he has 
a very powerful union with tremendous financial resources 
at his disposal. If he chooses to mobilise them for action and 
decides to spare no effort or money, he can do a great deal 
to upset other plans. The miners are. situated strategically 
in states like Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, West Virginia, 
whose election results often play a determining part in 
the total national outcome. His district 50, an all-inclusive 
labour movement in itself, comprises workers in all kinds 
of industries, including farmers, and thus he has avenues 
of approach to influence in states other than those where 
his coal diggers are engaged. One will. recall his reference, 
made in 1940, to “50 million sunken bellies.” for whom he 
considered himself a natural and authorised spokesman. 
Many of the 50 million bellies have ceased to be shrunken 
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in these wartime, all-out-production years; but if the 
election should coincide with the end of the war he will 
have a talking point. He would make a strong appeal by 
picturing the threatening horrors of Demobilisation Day. 

There is some similarity between the overall political 
features of the American labour situation to-day and that 
of Britain in the day of the Labour Representation Com- 
mittee and the Taff Vale case, and speculation on the 
resemblance naturally leads to the question whether labour 
is seeking to form a party of its own. To this the leaders 
of the present movement say emphatically no. The Chairman 
of the Committee on Political Action has emphasised this 
in his formal statement : 

“It is definitely not the policy of CIO to organise a third 
party at this time. Such a party, to-day, would only serve 
to divide and divert labour and progressive forces, result- 
ing in the election of political enemies.” 

The official statement of the whole committee, speaking 
for the entire CIO, is equally emphatic on this point: 

“ United labour action should not take the form of a third 
party at this time. For even apart from the technical problems 
of placing a third party on the ballot nationally in 1944, 
such a party would to-day serve to divide and divert the 
labour and progressive forces from our main task, unity 
for the election of progressive win-the-war candidates who 
fully support our Commander-in-Chief, regardless of party 
affiliation.” 

There is, of course, the teasingly recurring refrain “at 
this time.” But it is likely to be more than “this time” 
before different action will be counselled by the existing 
leadership. Apart from the disinclination of most leaders 
toward “taking a plunge into the unknown,” American 
election laws present some very considerable difficulties. 
The electoral laws of most states do not permit candidates 
for the presidency or the Congress to appear simultaneously 
on more than one party ticket, nor do they provide for any 
second balloting, or transfer of votes in the event that no 
candidate secures an absolute majority. The result is that 
in most states (including most of the largest and politically 
important states, except New York) a third party must run 
candidates alone, outside of any coalition, and win or lose 
independently, with the risk of splitting the vote. The 
several attempts at establishing third parties which have 
thus far achieved a measure of success, such as the Farmer- 
Labour party of Minnesota and the Progressives in Wis- 
consin, have either been free of the election law handicap 
or achieved their results in state politics; because New 
York State laws permit the running of a candidate on more 
than one ticket, it has been possible for the American 
Labour Party to assemble enough of a vote to play the part 
of a balance-of-power party there in some instances. In 
general, however, independent action holds no prospect of 
sizable success ; there is hardly a district in the industrial 

sections of the United States where a labour candidate 
could be elected independently. But the labour vote, when 
combined with other liberal insurgent votes, can either 
cause the defeat of a candidate or sometimes effect the 
election of a candidate. Under these circumstances a 
movement which is out for something better than moral 
victory is obliged to plan its work within the confines of 
one of the older parties. 


American Notes 


Senate Participation 


Senator Connally seems to have succeeded in framing 
his Senate resolution to draw the least fire. Although the 
debate may become more acrimonious, the first two days 
were marked mainly by the dissatisfaction of those who 
felt the resolution did not go far enough and was not 
sufficiently precise. Significantly, this group is led by the 
Senators who first conceived the idea of a Senate resolution 
favouring post-war collaboration, and who have laboured 
most devotedly, in and out of Congress, for its passage. 
Senator Ball, joint author with three other Senators of a 
more strongly worded document, has gone so far as to 
argue that the present phrasing— 


join with free and sovereign nations in the establishment 
and maintenance of international saheshy with power to 
prevent aggression and preserve peace 
—points toward a multilateral military alliance, rather than 
collective security ; he insisted that the American people 
would be willing to participate in a democratic world 
organisation, but not in a “ Power Politics ” alliance. Senator 
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Pepper, on the other hand, characterised it as a Mother 
Hubbard, which covered everything and touched nothing. 
The truth seems to be, as Senator Vandenberg said, that it 
is the lowest common "denominator and its sponsors refuse 
to insert even a preposition for fear of detracting from this 
magic quality. If it passes with an impressive majority, as 
is now prophesied, it will be a proof of a national change 
of heart substantial enough to impress even the former 
isolationists in the Senate. But no one will pretend that it 
does not raise more questions than it settles. This is the 
preliminary rather than the final stage of the debate on 
foreign policy. The body and substance are yet to come. 
In part this filling in of the framework will be the work 
of the Administration, and the Senate will pass upon the 
blueprints rather than formulate them in detail. But in 
such matters as the investigation of Lend-Lease, and the 
investigation into world communications (most unfor- 
tunately delivered over to Senator Wheeler), the Senate 
already has the opportunity of demonstrating how much 
the admirable generalities it has subscribed. to mean in 
practical relations with other countries. 


* * * 


The Rising Tide 


A heavy new attack on the wage stabilisation pro- 
gramme is developing. The primary threat comes from the 
as yet unresolved position in the coal industry. The warn- 
ings of the War Labour Board and the requests of the 
union leaders alike have failed to end the stoppages in 
Alabama and Illinois, or, indeed, to prevent their spread. 
The “truce” deadline, after which Mr Lewis considers 
himself free to call an authorised strike, is now less than a 
week off ; and the prospects of a new contract being signed 
have been put off once again by the War Labour Board’s 
rejection of the Illinois contract. The coal situation is be- 
coming so dangerous that the Board may be compelled to 
recommend that the Government reassume control of the 
mines. This might satisfy that section of the miners which 
is unwilling to work for the operators without a contract, 
and it would be the first step toward making the strikes 
subject to the penalties prescribed in the Smith-Connally 
Act. Presumably it is this threat which has made Mr Lewis 
so urgent in his pleas that the miners return to work in 
the interests of the war effort, and “certainly in the best 
interests of the union.” A recent report from the Combined 
Coal Committee has made it clear that, without a major 
coal strike, consumption of US. bituminous coal, at over 
600 million tons in 1943, will exceed a production of 590 
million tons and necessitate withdrawals from an already 
reduced stock-pile. By January reserves may have fallen to 
40-days’ supply. Already Mr Charles Wilson, of the War 
Production Board, has warned that steel mills have on!y a 
two weeks’ supply of coal. The position in coal is not the 
only danger. This week the leaders of the “big five” 
unions of operating railroad employees have decided to 
order a strike vote against the award of a wage increase 
of only 4 cents an hour, against a claim of 30 cents. These 
unions comprise 350,000 members. The unions of non- 
operating employees, with a million members, are also en- 
gaged in an attempt to reverse a recent decision of the 
Stabilisation Director, which set aside an award to them 
of an 8 cent an hour increase. Despite the WLB’s brave 
stand, both the coal miners and the railwaymen constitute 
such a crucial part of the war effort, and of the civilian 
economy, that the Government may be forced to make con- 
cessions against which it has, in principle, set its face. 
And these will, unavoidably, stimulate demands elsewhere. 


* * * 


The Cost of Living 


The core of Labour’s attack on wage stabilisation is 
the charge that the Administration has not as yet proved 
its determination and its ability to roll back the cost of 
living. Stabilisation officials point with pride to the decline 
in the cost-of-living index, which in May, 1943, was 6.2 per 
cent above September 15, 1942, and in August was only 
4.6 per cent above that level (to which the Government has 
promised to reduce the index). In a recent conference with 
labour leaders, Mr Roosevelt reiterated that the roll-back 
would be continued until this was achieved. Labour, how- 
ever, is not convinced that the index is a fair test of prices 
paid, and the President was forced to agree to an examina- 
tion of the statistics to determine their reliability. Whether, 
in fact, the Administration will be able to carry out its 
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promise of further reductions is doubtful. The failure to 
secure a realistic tax programme puts both the rationing and 
price control programmes in jeopardy. Beyond this, to cut 
prices back, new subsidy schemes will be necessary, and 
not only has there been no relaxation of the hostility of 
Congress to subsidies—largely stimulated by the farm bloc 
—but a bill has already been reported out by the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House which would pro- 
hibit the use of federal funds of any agency to subsidise the 
production or distribution of food. Mr Roosevelt’s warning 
that he would veto such a bill has been promptly answered 
by the reported determination of Congress to pass the bill 
over his veto. An out-and-out battle between the President 
and Congress over price control, in the tradition of Leon 
Henderson, has no place in the President’s campaign 
strategy. The tendency is rather to a toning down of controls 
and restrictions wherever possible, and appeasement of the 
malcontents. Mr O’Neal, of the Farm Bureau, recently 
argued that a little inflation would hurt no one, and the 
President very properly answered that a little inflation was 
like a little cocaine ; it was habit-forming. But the capacity 
of the Administration to avoid it in the present political 
situation seems to be weakening. 


* x * 


Taxes: Nobody’s Baby 


The prospects for a realistic tax programme, never 
very bright, are fading rapidly. Whatever virtues the 
Treasury proposals may have possessed are immaterial 
now that the House Ways and Means Committee has 
flatly declined to increase the income-tax, from which the 
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Treasury had expected another $6,530 million, and has 
declared its devotion to a policy of reduced spending rather 
than increased taxation. As non-war expenditures in fiscal 
1943 are estimated at only 5 per cent of the total, the call 
for economy is almost meaningless. Obstructive as the 
opposition is, the Treasury’s skirts are not entirely clean. 
The facts are simple. Government spending in the current 
fiscal year is estimated at $106 billion, revenue from taxes 
at about $38 billion, or about 36 per cent of the total. 
National income is running at the rate of $150 billion. There 
is no dispute ubout where the new money is going: Mr 
Morgenthau pointed out that four-fifths of the national 
income was received by those earning less than $5,000 a 
year. Yet the Treasury proposals would have repealed the 
Victory tax, thus releasing nine million wage-earners from 
the obligation to pay taxes, and the proposed income-tax 
increases were designed to bear most heavily on those with 
incomes between $5,000 and $25,000 a year. A sales tax 
is still being stoutly resisted by the Treasury on the grounds 
that it would provoke demands for wage increases. The 
raising of new tax revenue in an election year is painful 
both to the Administration and Congress. Apparently it 
is not going to be seriously attempted. Congress will write 
its own Tax Bill, which will; at the very best, procure about 
half the new revenue the Treasury asked for. The fresh 
blitz upon the nation’s savers, although launched with all 
the resources of publicity, including mock invasions and 
air-raids, is not likely to fill the gap. The last War Loan 
was made inaccessible to the commercial banks, and was 
oversubscribed, but judged by the available indications, 
the proportion contributed by individual savers is not likely 
to prove substantial. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Midcontinent Looks Ahead 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


September 19th 


HE Canadian and American Mid-West is vitally 

interested in the international relations of the post- 
war world. It is largely rich prairie-land producing 
important agricultural surpluses. On the Canadian side 
particularly, the wheat farmers’ fortunes are intimately tied 
up with the economy of Europe. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising to learn that a special study of the interests of 
this region in the peace settlements has been made jointly 
by the Universities of Manitoba and Minnesota at the 
request of their respective governments. The unanimous 
report submitted by these economists of Manitoba and 
Minnesota finds that the areas on each side of the inter- 
national border have basic problems in common, and 
recommends joint action in urging its proposals upon the 
United Nations. Regional studies within a federation are 
not new, but this is the first regional study on this continent 
which straddles national boundaries, and it symbolises a 
new sense of common interest which has grown up between 
Canada and the United States. . 

Naturally the report, “The Midcontinent and the 
Peace,” is written from a regional viewpoint, but its pro- 
posals concern two important products of national interest 
in both countries—wheat, the principal export of Canada, 
and automobiles, a leading export of the United States. 
The economists signing the report, Arthur R. Upgren, of 


the University of Minnesota, and William J. Waines, of the. 


University of Manitoba, find that both countries have a 
common interest in these commodities, and urge that they 
Should tackle the problem together. They advance three 
general proposals for earnest consideration : 


1. A proposal that the countries of Western Europe 
shall greatly increase their importations of wheat, lard 
and pork from the surplus-producing countries, in- 
cluding Canada, the United States, Argentina and 
Australia. 


2. A proposal that Canada and the United States 
co-operatively reorganise their automobile-producing 
industries by means that will secure for Canada main- 
tained employment for her workers in her automobile 
factories and secure substantial reductions in the cost 
of automobiles to Canadian buyers ; the United States 
section of the industry likewise will secure a larger 
output of automobiles and some, though perhaps slight, 
reduction in costs. 


3. A proposal that the agriculture of the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada and of the Central North-West 
United States continue after the war to follow further 
the lines of agricultural specialisation that will have 
been developed by each of them during the war. 


The authors of the report advance the familiar contention 
that the agricultural resources of Western Europe have 
been for years largely misapplied to the production of 
wheat at costs from two to two and one-half times of 
what it would have been in Canada, the United States, 
the Argentine and Australia; that the prosperity of both 
world export and world deficiency areas would be enhanced 
if agriculture in Western Europe (including Britain) were 
reorganised so as to release the land for more profitable 
uses; that a mecessary concomitant would be a_ sub- 
stantial reduction of tariffs by such countries as Canada 
and the United States upon those commodities which 
Western Europe could offer in exchange. 

They recommend the consideration of agreements 
whereby all the Western European countries, including 
Britain, will undertake within a specified period, perhaps 
fifteen years, to receive certain agricultural products, wheat, 
pork and lard, for example, from producing countries in 
specified maximum amounts. The producing countries 
would assist in the reorganisation of European agriculture 
to permit the import into Europe of larger than pre-war 
imports of such agricultural products, and would under- 
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take to press for reductions in their own tariffs to permit 
payment to take place in the form of goods. They contend 
that the benefits inuring to both parties will extend even 
to those engaged in agriculture in Western Europe because 
of the active demand for other foods which would arise 
and which European agriculture could more profitably 
supply. The authors attempt an estimate of the recent cost 
of economic self-sufficiency in Europe, to which must be 
added the cost of those policies in North America which 
a glut of unexportable products made necessary. They cite 
“Government payments ” to US agriculture for the years 
1933 to 1940 as $3,859 million, of which a considerable part 
went to the US wheat grower for not growing wheat. They 
estimate that for Germany, France and Italy the cost of 
their policies of self-sufficiency in wheat (in all three 
countries), and in barley and pork in Germany, was no less 
than $1,517. million in 1936, based on the assumption that 
their needs could alternatively have been supplied by North 
America at current export prices. 


Pooling the Motor Industry 


The proposal to “pool” the automobile industry of 
North America so as to obviate the impediments of border 
tariffs offers, in the mind of these economists, a series of 
benefits. The consequent reduction in costs of production 
would enlarge both domestic and external markets. The 
increase in industrial employment thus engendered would 
in turn improve the position of Canadian and American 
agriculture by enlarging the home market. The Canadian 
farmer would benefit by a substantial reduction in the 
cost of automobiles and farm trucks. The American farmer 
would benefit less substantially in this item, but he too 
would find his production costs somewhat lowered. 

A few years ago such a suggestion would have seemed 
chimerical, but the authors of this report are able to point 
out the extent to which, under war pressures, the industrial 
activities of these two countries have been integrated, There 
has always been a particularly close link between the parent 
automobile factories in the United States and their branch 
plants in Canada. It is here proposed in a general way that, 
after the war, the joint managers of the automobile industry 
in both countries should undertake only those productive 
processes in Canada which could compete with cost levels 
in the United States, with the reservation that established 
levels of employment be not lowered thereby. The result 
would presumably be to limit the number of makes pro- 
duced in Canada, and perhaps of the models of those makes, 
If the proposal were confined to the assembly process, 
parts would flow freely across the border tariff-free, as 
would the completed cars. 


The joint managements of the industry would undertake 
to achieve in those productive operations in each of our 
countries [say these economists] what is commonly called 
best, most efficient, or “optimum” size. Such optimum 
size is simply another way of saying lowest possible cost 
levels, and, therefore, price levels. The re-arrangement of 
the industry on the Canadian side certainly can yield, with 
the known highly efficient labour and management available 
in Canada, a volume of production capable of maintaining 
past normal levels of employment. 


It is a far cry from the blue-prints of provincial 
economists to accomplished fact in such sweeping pro- 
posals, but it may not be without some significance that 
the Canadian provincial Premier who launched this inquiry, 
and whose views may be assumed to harmonise with the 
basic principles of this report, has since accepted the 
national leadership of the Progressive Conservative Party 
of Canada, and stands at least as good a chance as anyone 
of being the next Prime Minister of Canada. 


Canadian Metals 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


IN an article published in The Economist of February 13, 
1943 (page 211), it was pointed out that the value of 
Canada’s mineral output in 1942 reached a new record of 
$564,200,000, compared with $470,179,000 in 1939. Almost 
seven-tenths of last year’s production was accounted for by 
metals. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not publish 
detailed figures for individual metals, but recently Mr C. D. 
Howe, the Canadian Minister of Munitions, for the first 
time lifted the veil over some of the Dominion’s most 
important metals. 
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Mr Howe stated that Canada’s production of aluminium 
is now running at an annual rate of 503,000 short tons, 
compared with less than 100,000 short tons in 1939. The 
rise during the war has been continuous. By 1940 produc- 
tion had reached 109,200 tons. It increased to 212,300 tons 
and 335,800 tons respectively in 1941 and 1942, and, as Mr 
Howe’s statement on current output shows, the rise con- 
tinues. The extent of the increase during the past four 
years can only be fully realised if it is remembered that 
the current Canadian output is not much smaller than the 
entire world output of aluminium in the years preceding 
the war. The increase in Canada’s aluminium production 
has been in part financed by the British and United States 
Governments. During the war, Canada supplies the bulk 
of its production to Great Britain and the United States, 
but there is every reason to expect that, after the end of 
the war Canada will look to the British Empire, and par- 
ticularly the United Kingdom, for its chief. market. The 
United States will then be self-sufficient in aluminium, and 
is unlikely to continue to import any large quantities of 
the metal, Already, before the war, Canada was the United 
Kingdom’s largest supplier of aluminium, 


Refinery Output 


Other figures released by Mr Howe on Canadian metal 
production refer to the refinery output of the three leading 
non-ferrous metals as well as of nickel. In nickel, Canada 
has for long been the world’s leading producer, and it is 
certain that, as a result of the huge expansion programme 
carried out by the International Nickel Company between 
1940 and 1943 at a cost of $35 million, the Dominion’s 
share in world production has been raised well above the 
80 per cent it accounted for before the war. In 1942, its 
output of refined nickel amounted to 93,300 tons, against 
64,500 tons in 1939. For copper, Canada’s refinery output 
reached 270,600 tons in 1942, compared with 232,000 tons 
in 1939. At the same time, its production of zinc advanced 
from 175,600 tons to 216,000 tons, while that of lead rose 
from 191,000 tons to 243,800 tons. For lead, the 1939 
output was slightly below the potential maximum, but 
Canada’s refinery production of nickel, copper and zinc 
in 1939 had reached 100 per cent of the rated capacity of 
the: available smelting and refining plants. The wartime 
advances, therefore, show that during the past three years 
the Dominion must have expanded its refining works very 
considerably. Nevertheless, the production figures for 
refined metals do not reflect the whole expansion in 
Canada’s metal production since 1939. Some of Canada’s 
ore supplies have always been refined in other countries, 
in particular, in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. It can be assumed that these shipments of ore 
ee, especially to the United States, have risen during 

war. 


Canada’s Contribution 


There are no official details of Canada’s recent pro- 
duction of other metals, but it is known that the Dominion 
is now supplying 20 per cent of the total United Nations’ 
output of mercury, a metal not produced in Canada tefore 
the war. Moreover, Canada’s silver and platinum—the 
Dominion is the world’s largest platinum producer and 
supplies far more than half of the world output—are now 
essential to the Allied munitions production. The Dominion 
has also started to produce magnesium and tin, and its 
supplies of a number of steel alloy metals—tungsten, 
chromite, molybdenum and vanadium—are known to have 
reached a considerable size. This year a new and inten- 
sive search for strategic mineral deposits has begun, which 
includes for the first time the areas opened up by the 
Alaskan Highway and its subsidiary road system. 
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Germany at War 


November Days 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary of Germany’s sudden and 

unexpected collapse in November, 1918, occupies 
public opinion in all the belligerent countries. Among the 
peoples of the United Nations there is the hope that 
Germany may again collapse on another fifth November 
of another world war. In Germany the leading Nazis know 
that November, 1918, has not been forgotten ; they are 
not sure that history cannot repeat itself. 
‘ In November, 1918, the semi-feudal Empires of Germany 
and Austro-Hungary collapsed. Bulgaria began armistice 
discussions on September 26th, Austria and Germany 
approached the President for an armistice on October 5th, 
and Turkey on October 25th. Austria concluded an 
armistice on November 3rd, and Germany on November 
11th. Before the appeals were made each country had 
changed its Government, and in each case the new 
Governments had either promised or actually made con- 
cessions to popular democratic demands. 

In both Germany and Austria opposition to the war had 
started when the war started in the autumn of 1914. At each 
stage of the war parliamentary and public opposition 
gathered strength and found new expressions. In 1917 the 
German Reichstag debated a Peace Resolution which was 
endorsed by 212 deputies of the Socialist, Liberal and 
Catholic-Centre parties against 126 votes by members cf 
the various Conservative parties. At the same time, the 
Imperial Government was forced to introduce equal, direct 
and secret suffrage; the semi-feudal three-class voting 
system in Prussia was abolished. After nearly three years 
of “Burgfrieden” the trade unions returned to active 
politics, Their membership increased, and a wave of strikes, 
frequently with political aims and directed against the war, 


culminated in strikes by munition workers in the big 


industrial centres in January, 1918. 

There was, throughout the war, a strong democratic tide 
against the Imperial regime, which was held responsible for 
the war by the mass of the people, represented by active 
democratic parties. The effects of the blockade, mili- 
tary defeats, and the defection of allies speeded and 
deepened these tendencies, which finally found expression 
in democratic revolutions out of which new Governments 
came. In other words, Germany collapsed after a long 
process, in which popular democratic forces were ultimately 
victorious against a semi-feudal Imperial régime. Outside 


Germany there was the Russian revolution, which gave . 


the German people a concrete example of how the war 
could. be ended and a feudal regime overthrown; and 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points served as the basis for 
appeals to end the war by a democratic settlement. 


Totalitarian Crisis 


In November, 1943, the political and military scene is 
entirely different. The totalitarian regime came to power 
and developed its strength on the disappointment of the 
people in democracy. Political opposition is not allowed 
to take on any organised form, and the social cohesion of 
groups and classes has been superseded by totalitarian 
organisations. This regime has been waging war for more 
than four years. The period of military successes during the 
first phases of the war left the people unmoved, and the 
period of military reverses, the impossibility of ending the 
war, and the defection of Italy, together with the steady 
weakening of the material situation and Allied bombing 
have put the Nazi regime to very severe tests. At times there 
have been acute crises, military as well as political. 

The disaster at Stalingrad and the fall of Mussolini pro- 
duced suth crises. Stalingrad signalled the end of the purely 
military approach; the Nazis had until then been con- 
fident of winning the war because of their military suc- 
cesss. After some hesitation the regime decided to adopt 
a military policy of active defence, and a political policy of 
attack, with the object of splitting the coalition of the 
United Nations. This explains the long inactivity on the 
Eastern Front in 1943, and the liquidation of the African 
campaign. The German attacks in Russia, which began 
on July sth, were intended mainly to forestall a Russian 
offensive. The new plan, military defence and _ political 


attack, was thrown out of gear by the unexpected fall of 
Mussolini, which opened the possibility of the loss of posi- 
tions in southern Europe, whose loss would have been fatal 
at the time of a determined Russian offensive. There was a 
crisis in Germany more dangerous than the crisis of Stalin- 
grad. The way this domestic crisis was held, at least tem- 
porarily, shows the profound differences between the years 
1918 and 1943. If there had been democratic tendencies 
and movements in Germany, the regime could not have re- 
covered ; defection would have spread from Italy, where 
the regime broke down under the impact of the Allied 
advance, and where the institution of a monarchy pro- 
vided @ point of concentration against Mussolini. 

Disappointed generals and leading business men certainly 
saw, during these days, the first rays of hope for replacing the 
Nazi Government. But the absolute centralisation of 
political and military command made it possible for the 
Nazis to adjust themselves and survive. A general with- 
drawal in Russia was prepared and subsequently executed ; 
the military advantages of this move could be questioned, 
but the political implications were obvious. Approaches 
would now be made, alternatively, to Russia and to the 
western democracies. The Russians, the Nazis thought, 
could be tempted by the offer of all their lost provinces ; 
or the Western Allies could be scared by the Bolshevik 
— the Soviet steamroller moving swiftly west- 
ward. 

This was almost certainly the plan. But Russia did not 
comply. The Russian armies followed the German troops 
with tremendous determination, and slowly but surely the 
tempo and the character of the planned withdrawal changed. 
Military considerations were forced again upon the Ger- 
mans, and the present position of the German armies is very 
critical. Fewer German troops are actually engaged in 
Russia now than in 1941 and 1942, and their fighting 
morale still seems unbroken, but they are in great danger. 

At home, influential opponents of the Nazis, in the 
home establishments of the Wehrmacht, leading business 
men and others probably still believe that the regime is 
by no means stable. But broad masses of the population 
still show an almost unbelievable apathy, not roused either 
by the privation caused by bombing or by the tighten- 
ing of police control. Numerous conferences of party 
leaders and home military commanders, of judicial officers 
and of propagandists, together with a concerted propa- 
ganda campaign at public meetings, show that the regime, 
so far still secure because the Army is still unbroken, is 
determined to regain and keep full hold. Some successes 
against bombing attacks, and the slow progress of the 
Allied troops in Italy, have helped to ease the situation; . 
so, too, has the windfall of a better bread-grain harvest. — 

It is, however, clear that a real and more lasting political 
recovery must call for some successes in the military field. 
The stabilisation of the Eastern Front would be such a 
success. The infliction of reverses on the Allied armies 
in Italy or a “ pacification” of the Balkans would be an- 
other. But if the Russians continue their advance, and if 
the Allied armies in Italy also make progress, the spectre 
of November, 1918, in its meaning of sudden collapse, 
may become uncomfortably real for the Nazis. 

The Nazis proclaim, of course, that the situation is 
different from 1918, and that the November days cannot 
be repeated. This is the main object of their present 
tremendous propaganda campaign. They protest too much. 
The situation is different. But it is an open question whether 
the Nazis are not themselves captives of the tradition of 
1918. Nazi ideology, with its racial beliefs, and stupid and 
barbaric nationalism, is really-a bundle of superstitions. 
Having now no clear concepfion of why Germany col- 
lapsed in 1918, they are naturally uneasy lest history should - 
in fact repeat itself. They have convinced themselves, 
falsely, that the German armies left the field unbroken 
and unbeaten in 1918; and they have never understood 
the complex interplay of the effects during 1914-18 of demo- 
cratic opposition, the blockade and the military reverses. 
So now, with the army this time still unbroken in fact, 
they are worried and anxious as another November ap- 
proaches. In the absence of a concerted Allied blow, they 
may recover their balance; but they are looking over their 
shoulders with alarm. 
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Russia at War 


of 


Soviet Commonweath 
Nations 


te Soviet armies have nearly won the Battle of the 
Ukraine. The liberation of Bielorussia has started. As 
long as fighting was confined to Russian territory emphasis 
in Soviet policy was on the réle of the Russian people in 
the war. It is not surprising that, with the new turn 
of the war, a new tone has appeared in Soviet political 
warfare. Very distinctly, the emphasis has been shifted to 
the multi-national character of the Soviet state; and 
Moscow speaks, not only on behalf of Russia, but on behalf 
of the vast agglomeration of nations and peoples that might 
very well be called the Soviet Commonwealth of Nations. 

An analogy between the British and Soviet Common- 
wealth of Nations is as tempting as it may be misleading. 
The historical conditions, the economic backgrounds, the 
legal and political frameworks of the two systems are too 
different to allow for any neatness in comparison. Yet 
there are similarities. Moscow, like London, and to an 
immeasurably larger extent, is a centre and metropolis. 
The countries which form the Soviet Union represent as 
many and as different stages of development as the coun- 
tries which are parts of the British Commonwealth. The 
Ukraine and White Russia, or Trans-Caucasia, might perhaps 
be compared with Canada and New Zealand or South 
Africa. Apart from Russia, they were the two most advanced 
parts of the Soviet Union before the war. The great Asiatic 
land mass, with its variety of races, peoples, languages, and 
with its economic and cultural backwardness, held a place 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics similar in some 
respects to that of India in the British system. 

To say that the liberation of the Ukraine means to the 
Russian people as much as the liberation of Canada from 
enemy invasion would mean to the British would be 
an under-statement. The.Soviet Union is one land mass, 
not separated by seas and oceans. The political and 
psychological distances between Kharkov and Moscow or 
Kiev and Leningrad are relatively small; and this gives 
the measure of the effect which the liberation of the 
Ukraine will have on Russia. 


Soviet Centralisation 


The other important difference lies in the degree of 
economic and political centralisation. Tsarist policy aimed 
“at the Russification of non-Russian nationalities. The 
Revolution proclaimed their equality and independence. 
Lenin’s policy was marked by a sense of guilt, the guilt of 
the “Great Russian nation” towards oppressed nation- 
alities. The demands of the various nationalities for inde- 
pendence were generously granted ; and, until 1923, their 
union within the new Soviet state was maintained on the 
basis of a far-reaching decentralisation of political power. 
The Governments in Kiev and Minsk enjoyed a relatively 
wide autonomy. For several years diplomatic envoys of 
the Ukraine and Bielorussia functioned beside Russian 
ambassadors in a number of Soviet legations abroad. 

The constitutional change that took place between 1922 
and 1925 marked a big step towards increased centralisa- 
tion. The federal structure of the multi-national state was 
replaced by a much closer union. The new centralisation 
reflected to a very large extent the needs of a new period. 
Economic reconstruction demanded a high degree of central 
planning as well as a restriction of the powers vested in 
various non-Russian governments. In the late ’twenties and 
in the thirties the process of centralisation passed by its 
own impetus beyond the limits dictated by purely economic 
or administrative needs. In the course of the Second and 
Third Five-Year Plans the autonomy of the Ukrainian, 
Bielorussian, Georgian or Tadjik Governments dwindled 
almost to nothing. The Governments themselves were on 
many occasions purged, reshuffled or replaced -exclusively 
on decisions taken in Moscow. True, this super-centralised 
regime was not directed particularly against non-Russian 
nationalities. Russians, too, were affected by it. And in the 
ruling stratum in Moscow itself Russians enjoyed no special 
predominance, Ukrainians and Georgians, men of the once 


oppressed nationalities, occupied, and still occupy, com- 
manding governmental posts beside Russians. Even so, the 
fact that total control over the whole life of the USSR was 
exercised from Moscow was bound to give rise to friction, 
which in the non-Russian regions sometimes took the form 
of ineffective opposition to Moscow. 

While Kiev, Minsk or Baku in the pre-war years were 
far less independent than any Dominion or even colony in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, all the non-Russian 
Republics could nevertheless claim unparalleled achieve- 
ments in economic development and in education. Under 
Tsarist rule only the western borderlands were developed. 
The eastern lands remained beyond civilisation. The western 
borderlands, mainly the Ukraine, had been developed as 
areas of primary production ; their manufacturing capacity 
was insignificant. Under the Five-Year Plans, the Ukraine, 
as well as the other Republics, benefited, not only from the 
expansion of primary production, but also from the 
development of large-scale manufactures. In 1939, the 
secretary of the Ukrainian Party, Krushchev, could say : — 


In the course of the second Five-Year Plan the output of 
pig-iron in the Ukraine has increased two and a half times. 
The output of pig-iron in only one of our metal plants (the 
Makeevka) is twice as big as the output of all the metal 
plants of Poland. .. . The output of steel has been almost 
trebled in the course of the same period. The plants of the 
Ukraine produce as much steel in a year as all the plants 
of Japan, Italy and Poland taken together. Machine building 
has grown by 30 times compared with 1913. The coal output 
of the Ukraine is twice as big as that of Poland. 


Russia and Non-Russia 


Ukrainian nationalists spoke, in spite of these figures, 
about the “ economic exploitation of the Ukraine by Russia.” 
They based their argument mainly on the fact that the 
share of the Ukraine in total Soviet production had fallen 
because of the industrial development of new areas. But 
there is no evidence to show that the development of other 
areas took place at the expense of the Ukraine. The eco- 
nomic expansion benefited all the Republics—Russian and 
non-Russian—though in varying degrees. The indices of 
industrial growth over a number of years were even lower 
for Russia (R.S.E.S.R.) than for most of the non-Russian 
Republics ; and the indices of the Ukraine kept pace with 
those of Russia. In the last year for which detailed figures 
are available, 1941, the indices of planned capital con- 


- struction told a rather interesting story. The increase in 


capital construction for the Russian federated Republics was 
planned at 50 per cent; the corresponding figure for the 
Ukraine was 76 per cent, for Bielorussia 45 per cent, for 
Georgia 101 per cent, for Armenia 135 per cent, for 
Azerbaijan 122 per cent, for Tadjikistan 83 per cent, for 
Kazakhstan 51 per cent and for Kirghizia 132 per cent. 

12 economic predominance of the Russian metropolis 
over the other parts of the Soviet Commonwealth was 
distinctly waning. No competitive motives restricted the 
industrial development of the non-Russian Republics, and 
the general economic expansion left enough scope for 
simultaneous’ growth in all parts of the USSR. The old 
industrial centres of Russia were intensively developed, 
new manufacturing industries sprang up in the Ukraine, 
and in the Asiatic Republics modern industries were super- 
imposed upon the background of a primitive, and not 
infrequently nomadic, mode of life. It is obvious that 
standards of life were incomparably lower in the east than 
in the west up to the outbreak of the war. But the indus- 
trialisation of the east, which has been speeded up by 
the war, undoubtedly created the preconditions for a pro- 
gressive advance after the war. 

The Soviet Commonwealth of Nations has shown an 
amazing vitality during the war. The super-centralised 
political system would by itself hardly have been able to 
achieve this success without the background of a common 
economic expansion throughout the whole of the Soviet 
Commonwealth. On the contrary, excessive centralisation 
has probably cost Russia considerable overhead expenses. 
The great problem which will confront the USSR when all 
its lands are liberated is whether in the course of time it 
will be able to become as genuine a Commonwealth in the 
political sphere as it already is in the economic field. 
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Building Societies 


T is a remarkable and disturbing fact that Britain, having 
| planned so successfully its part in victory, still lacks 
the instruments for planning reconstruction. True, much is 
being done towards the preliminaries of post-war planning ; 
there is general agreement, from Prime Minister down- 
wards, on the broad priorities ; a handful of Ministries, 
interested in a score of different aspects, are co-ordinating 
themselves. On the administrative level, minutes and 
recommendations abound; progress reports of potential 
policy are appearing. But of clear-cut decision, of precise 
undertakings on such critical matters of policy as the 
Uthwatt report, of any hint of detailed application of a 
rehousing policy, there is no sign. 

Should we plan, and if so, in what direction ? The ques- 
tion is a vital one in housing policy, and the answer crucially 
affects the part which the building societies are destined to 
play in it. So far, the undertaking is provisional and general. 
The Government has in mind a prospective labour force 
in the building industry of 14 millions. The Economist has 
estimated that this force, which would be well in excess of 
the pre-war boom level, would be capable of producing 
between four and five million houses in the post-war decade, 
at a cost of, say, £250 million annually, or more if costs 
settle down at a level substantially above the pre-war. How 
this volume of new house building would be financed 
(assuming that it was realised, which is doubtful) by the 
Government, by local authorities, and by building societies, 
and other financial agencies, is impossible’ to guess. 
Assuming that half of the houses built were financed by 
building societies (as they were between the two wars), 
the movement would be responsible for, say, £125 million 
of new mortgage business annually compared with its 1937 
peak lending of £137 million. Doubtless, it would be ready 
to face this task. As new building has ceased during the 
war, sO, virtually, have mortgage advances. At the same 
time, the societies are restricting the amount of idle money 
they are prepared to receive from investors. Meanwhile, old 
mortgages have been steadily repaid until, at the end of 
1942, they represented no more than £608 million out of 
total assets of £753 million. Thus non-mortgage assets 
(mainly cash and realisable securities) now represent nearly 
20 per cent of the whole. In the heyday of the lending boom, 
5 per cent was regarded as respectable, and even the purists 
did not advocate more than a Io per cent cash reserve. 

Clearly, release from financial controls would enable the 
societies to finance £1,250 million of new housing in the 
post-war decade. Removal of restrictions on the intake of 
new funds would, on past precedents, provide all the needed 
cash. But the prospects are not so clear cut as this statistical 
thinking aloud might suggest. There are still imponderable 
factors largely outside the societies’ control, such as the 

level of post-war building costs and the construction of 
houses for rent ; within the movement there are potential 

improvements in finance and organisation which could 
greatly enhance their contribution. Perhaps the prospective 
level of building costs is the most critical single factor. 

Money wages in the building trades have increased sharply, 

and labour costs even astoundingly, during the war ; it 

would be optimistic ‘to expect a sharp reduction in either 
immediately peace comes, unless there is a revolution in 
building methods. Equally disturbing is the rising cost of 
land, attributable in no small measure to official equivoca- 
ton on the Uthwatt proposals. Assurances have been 

Tepeated that local authorities will be able to buy any land 

i reconstruction areas for redevelopment at values deter- 

mined by the level of March, 1939. How these guarantees 

are likely to assist the provision of cheap housing by private 
€nterprise in undeveloped areas is a moot point. The 

Uthwatt report has been described by one building society 

spokesman (speaking, incidentally, for himself and not for 

1€ movement as a whole) as a “ mortal blow ” at the prin- 
ciples of house ownership, to be opposed “tooth and nail.” 
ut if the incipient boom in land values continues un- 
checked, it is questionable if post-war housing needs will 
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in Reconstruction 


ever be met by private enterprise, and certain that confusion, 
and not control, will prevail. 

Although the Building Societies Association has declined 
to follow this line, it has not, on the other hand, expressed 
any clear view on the practical measures necessary to keep 
building costs as low as is consistent with good quality 
building. Indeed, two of its preoccupations suggest that high 
costs will be an unavoidable evil in the early years of peace. 
The first is the suggestion of a subsidy to stabilise the price 
of building materials—which would benefit private building 
and encourage local authorities’ rehousing schemes at low 
rents. The second is the formulation of an interim lending 
policy designed to prevent any support to inflated property 
values. But the societies also recognise that the provision 
of houses for letting is likely to have first priority after the 
war. This is a new, largely untried field, in which the move- 
ment has offered its assistance. It involves, doubtless, 
guarantees by central or local authorities, on the one hand, 
to replace the personal covenant of the individual borrower ; 
on the other hand, the length of life and the financial terms 
of such lending would presumably be much less favourable 
to the societies. Nevertheless, it may be an important part 
of the societies’ business in the period immediately after 
the war, for if Government policy gives a priority to the 
building of houses for letting, there will be few new houses 
for sa‘e, and therefore little scope for the societies’ normal 
business, while the inflated values of existing houses will 
make prudent lending on their security very difficult. For a 
few years, lending on houses for letting may be one of the 
largest outlets for building society funds. The pros and cons 
of building subsidies lie outside the scope of this article, 
but it seems at least debatable whether a subsidy on building 
materials would be acceptable, despite its theoretical merits, 
in preference to a flat rate subsidy on houses, despite its 
demerits. If this line of speculation proves correct, we may 
expect that the building societies would increase their 
advance business gradually but steadily in the first few 
years of peace, and work up to their maximum potential 
in, say, five years. This might well prove to be the optimum 
timing for the full-scale resumption of private enterprise 
building, after essential industrial and rented domestic 
building arrears had been largely satisfied. 

But the official plans remain unpublished, and these 
questions are conjecture, not policy. What can the societies 
do, meanwhile, towards improving their service? Already 
the Association, through a complex of sub-committees, is 
considering many aspects of reconstruction policy, guided 
by general principles of planned housing improvement and 
a more selective lending policy than in the pre-war boom. 
Presumably, the question of interest rates is included on 
its agenda. There is general agreement that a policy of low 
interest rates should be maintained in the post-war period. 
Despite reductions in the tax-free rates of interest offered on 
shares and deposits, these are still fairly high in relation to 
the returns on other forms of popular saving. On the mort- 
gage side, there is an important threat of competition from 
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the Co-operative Permanent Society, which now offers a 
mortgage rate of 4 per cent over a thirty-year term—roughly 
one per cent less than normal and for twice as long. These 
terms should not necessarily be dismissed as a bad thing 
merely because they are disturbing to the habits of thought 
of some societies. Low interest and a long term greatly ease 
the burden of the mortgagor, and that may be a material 
consideration when other elements in building costs are 
unduly high. True, thirty years seems the very limit to 
which mortgages could be reasonably extended on typical 
house property. But some reduction in mortgage rates should 
be possible. Assuming that advances are in future given 
only to those whose economic position justifies them—and 
the movement would readily admit that many borrowers in 
the past would not so qualify—the improved quality of 
borrowers’ accounts should justify some reduction in the 
advance rates. In general, the interest rate structure of 
building society finance threatens to be too high in a post- 
war context of cheap money. Reductions in rates can only 
be carried out with full safeguards of security, and preferably 
by general agreement. The method of achieving this result, 
however, seems a matter for present consideration by the 
movement. ° 

A final point concerns the internal reorganisation of the 
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movement. There are some who advocate a rigid regional 
grouping of local societies, to work co-operatively with 
planning authorities in their regions. Among a number of 
objections to this proposal one stands out: the bulk of 
building society advance business has long since ceased to 
be done by local societies. House purchase is financed by 
the Halifax on the South Coast, and the Abbey Road doubt- 
less have mortgage borrowers in Yorkshire. Yet there js 
still room for the grouping of the small local societies whose 
present separation springs more from sturdy independence 
than from any economic motive. The object is not to pro- 
duce super-sized building societies—the large societies are 
probably large enough—but to encourage the growth of 
moderate-sized units, with keen local interests, stronger 
finances, and more efficient management. This process must 
be unforced and gradual ; it should involve neither aggres- 
sive empire building nor the marriage of giants. 

- Building societies have always prided themselves on the 
service which they render to the community. The movement 
will undoubtedly be guided by this spirit in the years of 
reconstruction, reinforced by the results of its current 
deliberations on post-war policy. Fortunately, its leaders 
are well aware that on these results hang gigantic social 
issues and crucial questions of personal well-being. 


Business Notes 


-Minimum Prices 


As part of its contribution to post-war reconstruction, 
a firm of London stockbrokers has launched what may 
fairly be described as a campaign for the removal of mini- 
mum prices for gilt-edged and similar securities. Their case 
for removal is that minimum prices are only suited to a 
crisis which must be of short duration, whereas, after the 
war, there may develop a sustained pressure to sell gilt- 
edged. Minimum prices would only suspend sales until 
such time as the pressure became so great that, either the 
minima would have to be lowered, or far-reaching action 
would have to be taken in other fields. Essentially the argu- 
ment is a plea for a reasonable elasticity in long-term interest 
rates, This has brought an immediate defence from other 
quarters, which oscillates between the not incompatible 
statements, (i) that minimum prices are a good thing since 
they give time for further action to be taken, and (ii) that, 
in any case, the market becomes frozen in practice, since 
gilt-edged jobbers are not capable of taking up indefinite 
amounts of stock, and, consequently, drop their prices to 
a point where no reasonable person will sell unless he is 
under extreme pressure. Taking the second point first, it is 
surely not the function of a jobber to resist what he believes 
to be a long-term trend. If he does so he merely causes 
_ the price curve to move in jumps instead of smoothly. The 
first point is one of substance provided that the prime 
objective, to be pursued d outrance, is in fact the mainten- 
ance of the existing long-term rate of interest. If that is not 
the policy—and there is no reason so far to suppose that 
complete rigidity in this particular factor is intended—it 
would seem an unwise procedure to withdraw from a 
particular type of investment its character of marketability. 
So long as this is retained, there is little reason to sup- 
pose that the choice between remaining illiquid and facing 
a heavy capital loss will, normally, be decided in favour 
of the latter alternative. 
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‘s Window Dressed ”’ 


The money market has been thoroughly window- 
dressed this week and the process has in parts been rather 


‘painful. Barely had the credit position recovered from the 


previous week’s overestimate of the Exchequer’s require- 
ments (this overestimate was apparent in the exceptional 
immobilisation of funds in public deposits in last week’s 
Bank return), when it was assailed this week by the clearing 
banks’ window-dressing for the October returns. The attack 
has been particularly violent on this occasion, because one 
of the larger banks, which normally makes up in the pen- 
ultimate week of the month, decided for certain reasons to 
postpone that performance to the current week, with the 
result that last Tuesday two large clearing banks were 
making up together. Hitherto the process of making up has 
been made tolerable owing to the careful spread of its 
incidence. A given amount of bank cash has thus done 
valiant service trotting from one bank to another during 
the making-up period, creating the illusion of a uniform 
IO per cent cash ratio without unduly inconveniencing the 
market or the authorities. But when more than one bank 
lays claim to this hard-worked surplus on the same day 
trouble is bound to arise—as it arose this week. The market, 
therefore, was again compelled to seek assistance from the 
authorities. This was given partly by direct purchases of 
bills from discount houses and also by purchases from the 
clearing banks, which, in turn, helped the market by loans 
and bill purchases. The credit dislocation caused by 
window-dressing, apart from the exacerbation caused by this 
week’s special circumstances, tends to increase rather than 
diminish. According to the calculations of the true cash 
position (the basis of which was explained in The Economist 
of September 12, 1942), the ratio to deposits dipped below 
8 per cent for the first time in the months of August and 
September for each of which the published ratio was 104 
per cent. One effect of the past fortnight’s spasm of 
stringency in the money market has been to divert the 
stream of additional Treasury bills issued by tender for 
the benefit of the clearing banks back to the source from 
which it came. An amount at least equal to the additioml 
issue of bills has made its way back to the authorities as 4 
result of the special assistance they have had to give to the 
market—a somewhat ludicrous procedure, and therefore 
quite in keeping with the factors which have given rise 1 
it this week. 


x 


FBI on Research 


The widespread realisation of the importance of funds 
mental and applied research as the key to industrial pt~ 
gress is encouraging. The recent memorandum of the 
Parliamentary and Scientific Committee, summarised mn 
The Economist on October 23rd, dealt mainly with te 
supply and training of research personnel. The latest © 
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tribution, the report of the Industrial Research Committee 
of the Federation of British Industries, examines the 
methods and scope of research carried on in industry. 
Broadly, scientific research as organised by industry is 
carried on independently by individual firms and collec- 
tively, mainly through industrial research associations which, 
in addition to subscriptions from their members, receive 
grants from the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. On the whole, the Committee expressed satisfac- 
tion with the present organisation of research, but it is far 
from satisfied with its scale and with the use made of 
existing machinery. Its detailed recommendations are gen- 
erally sound, and deserve careful consideration. They 
are summarised below. But the Committee, realising that 
machinery is only a means to an end, went right to the heart 
of the problem. 

Industry (it says) must not only be willing to exploit the 
machinery at its disposal; it is even more important, both 
nationally and for the individual firm, that it has the will 
to develop the results of research to the uttermost, and to 
take such risks as enterprise in new fields of endeavour 
must involve. To be first in the field of application is of 
even greater advantage to a country than to have been the 
birthplace of the discovery. 


The advice is excellent. It is up to the members of the 


FBI to follow it. 
* * * 


Recommendations 


The Research Committee of the FBI has made six 
recommendations : 


Every manufacturing firm should take stock of its position 
and devote to research and development in its own research 
department the maximum effort and funds commensurate 
with its resources and with the nature of its problems. 

Firms in industries which have their own collective re- 
search associations should consider carefully now whether 
their contribution to them, either in money or in other ways, 
is commensurate with the work which, if adequately sup- 
ported, they could perform in furthering the general interests 
of their industries. . 

Every industry which has not yet created a collective 
research association should set up a committee to consider 
whether a research association would be of advantage to 
the industry, or whether collective research problems could 
be solved by some other means. 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research: 
should make the maximum use of its wide powers both in 
regard to the amount of grant which can be made available 
in relation to the countervailing contributions from mem- 
bers of a research association, and in regard to the eligibility 
for grants of types of organisation for collective research 
which, though not research associations in name, are in 
fact fulfilling similar purposes. 

The Government should allocate to the DSIR an annual 
sum of at least £1,000,000 for the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of its activities. 

_A Bureau of Industrial Research should be set up in the 
immediate future. This should be national in scope, and 
though financially supported by those principally concerned, 
such as research associations, Government research establish- 
ments, universities and others, it should be entirely objective 
in its activities, which would include, among others, the 
publication of a year-book on research, educational publicity 
on research, advice on research problems, and the creation 
of a liaison between research workers in related fields. 


Apart from these six recommendations, the Committee 
made a number of other suggestions. Rightly, though not 
unexpectedly, it supports the principle that research and 
development expenditure should be treated as an item of 
cost for taxation purposes. Moreover, the Committee found 
it “still necessary ” to point out that— 
The best results can only be obtained from a firm’s re- 
search personnel if they are taken fully into the confidence 


of the management, and given a definite standing in the 
hierarchy of the organisation. 


* * * 


Belgian-Dutch Monetary Agreement 


The monetary agreement signed between the Dutch 
and Belgian Governments, of which the general principles 
are discussed in a note on page 582, provides for the 
stabilisation of the two currencies at one guilder to 16.52 
Belgian francs (3.304 belgas). No change is to be made in 
this official rate except by mutual consent. Buying and 
selling rates are to be applied on the markets controlled by 
the two Governments ; these rates may not differ from the 
Official rate by more than } per cent either way, and the 
two Governments undertake not to exchange guilders or 


francs against foreign currencies otherwise than at the rates 
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dealt in on the official market. The monetary authorities of 
each country will make available the exchange required 
to finance the mutual trade of the guilder and Belgian franc 
areas (comprising the colonial territories of each country 
and Luxemburg in the case of the latter). The funds thus 
made available will be cleared through a centralised ac- 
count, balances being struck on the last day of each month. 
That part of the credit balances which exceeds 30,250,000 
guilders or 500,000,000 Belgian francs, will bear interest 
payable by the debtor country at the official rate of discount 
of that country. If the credit balance exceeds 1,000,000,000 
Belgian francs, or 60,500,000 guilders, the two Govern- 
ments are to consult together with a view to eliminating 
the disequilibrium. No gold or other collateral is to be 
demanded as security for these balances, but on denuncia- 
tion of the agreement any balance would be invested in 3 
per Cent Treasury bonds of the debtor country. The debtor 
country will have the right to meet its balance in gold, 
or subject to agreement, in foreign currency reckoned at the 
official rates. If an alteration in the official guilder-franc rate 
is decided upon, the balance of the clearing account out- 
standing at the time is to be readjusted in the proportion 
of the variation to protect the creditor from the agreed 
depreciation of the debtor’s currency. Subject to agreement, 
the clearing account may be drawn on by each country in 
order to make payments to other countries, thus giving the 
agreement a multilateral character. In order to maintain 
equilibrium between their currencies at the official rates, 
and, in turn, between their currencies and those of other 
countries, the two Governments agree to consult on all 
questions of monetary and economic policy, and to co- 
ordinate such measures as they may decide to apply. The 


‘agreement is to run until January 1, 1949, but may then 


be terminated subject to two years’ notice. 


* * * 
Blocked Sterling Releases 


A batch of foreign exchange notices issued by the Bank 
of England by virtue of the Defence Regulations introduces 
considerable changes in the treatment of sterling funds 
which, since November, 1940, have been dealt with through 


Consolidated Main Reef Mines 
and Estate, Limited. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1943 
Capital, £1,247,602 in £1 Shares, all issued, fully paid. 


DIRECTORATE. 
DR. H. PIROW (Chairman). A. 
MAJOR C. S. GOLDMAN. G. CARLETON JONES. 
W. H. A. LAWRENCE. A. G. PETYT. R. S. G. STOKES. 


Tonnage Milled, 2,320,000. 


A. AURET. 


Per ton milled. 
a1 4 


Total Working Revenue as 
Total Working Expenditure .. 


__,Working Profit 
Total Profit for the Year 


Balance unappropriated at 30th ‘June, 1942 
Forfeited Dividends Account Be) Vee ee mee 


. £2,862,429 5 5 
2,338,478 14 11 





This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Expenditure on Capital Account for 

a eee ee” v8.8 25,089 12 1 
Phthisis—Provision on 


the year.. 
Miners 
account of Outstanding Liabilit; 
as at 31st July, 1942.. .. .. 11,886 5 10 
WE ccs ks we. we 236,449 16 1 
—_—_—— 253,425 14 0 


Dividends declared during the year :— 
No. 66 of 113 per cent., and No. 67 of 10 per cent. . 265,115 8 6 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of .. £418,232 17 3 
— 
Available Ore Reserve re-estimated at 30th —_ 1943 :— 


Tons. 

Main Reef .. .. 969,900 .... 3.5 
Main Reef Leader 2,677,800 .... 

South Reef .. .. .. 2,256,400 

Bird Reef .. .. .. 2,971,000 

Total .. 8,875,100 


. There are in addition 1,110,100 tons of payable ore valued at 
4.3 dwt. per ton contained in shaft and safety pillars not at present 
available for stoping. : 

Compared with the previous year, the available reserve shows a 
decrease of 959,800 tons, the average value is higher by 0.1 dwt. per 
ton, and the estimated stoping width is 0.9 inch less. 

A severe shortage of native labour restricted underground operations 
throughout the year, resulting in a serious reduction in the tonnage 
crushed. To augment this tonnage, 199,522 tons of low grade ore were 
taken from old development rock dumps and sent to the mill. 

The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London 
Secretaries, A. MOIR & CO., No. 4 London-wall-buildings, London, E.C.2 
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blocked sterling accounts. Where such funds are the pro- 
ceeds of capital transactions, such as redemptions of securi- 
ties, legacies, sales of real estate, surrender of insurance 
policies, the Bank of England will now be prepared to 
consider applications for their release and transfer. If 
funds previously in blocked accounts have been invested 
in any of the authorised securities, an application may now 
be made for a licence to sell these securities and transfer 
the proceeds of the sale. In addition to this. retrospective 
release of blocked sterling, it is provided that funds arising 
from the same list of capital transactions will in future be 
eligible for transfer. These concessions do not apply to 
blocked sterling funds held for residents of Argentina, 
Canada, Newfoundland or Switzerland. Other notices con- 
cern the accounts of foreign nationals who have left the 
United Kingdom, but whose assets have been frozen by 
previous regulations. While these accounts remain blocked, 
transfers from them may be made to the country where the 
foreigner now resides within a maximum of £15 per head 
of family per month and £50 per month for a family. In 
addition, the Bank of England is now prepared to consider 
applications for the redesignation and release of such ac- 
counts. The effect of these relaxations will be to remove 
the greater part of the blocked sterling now held for persons 
residing outside this country. The amounts involved, though 
appreciable, are not substantial in relation to the abnormal 
sterling balances accumulating on overseas account in this 
country. All but a minute fraction of that sterling repre- 
sents the holdings of central banks and Governments within 
the sterling area and South America, and these are not 
affected by these Concessions. 


* * * 


Non-Residents’ Investments 


Three weeks ago attention was directed to certain 
complaints which had arisen with regard to what were felt 
to be undue restrictions placed upon the re-investment of 
certain funds by non-residents. It was then suggested that, 
although there was some fire behind the smoke, it was 
probably not extensive, and that an explanation would put 
the whole matter in perspective with beneficial results. At 
the end of last week the Bank of England was able to 
produce something better than an explanation, namely the 
removal of virtually all restrictions, those retained arising 
out of the requirements of a continuing exchange control. 
The effect is that as from the beginning of this week the 
sole restrictions are that holders of blocked sterling securi- 
ties who wish to sell and re-invest may do so in any security 
so long as it (i) does not carry an option to take payment 
in dollars.and (ii) runs for at least ten years. The relaxation 
is retroactive in effect. This step is part of a much larger 
one, discussed in the preceding note and on page 582, which 
will free for transfer something like 80 per cent of the 
total of blocked sterling balances and security holdings of 
non-residents. The three principal categories which are not 
freed are pre-war security holdings, balances and securities 
of non-residents who require the payments to be made to 
Canada, Newfoundland, Switzerland and Argentina, and 
certain refugee holdings, and all these categories are free to 
vary their investments subject only to the two restrictions 
mentioned above. There is still no full explanation of the 
earlier limitations, but, insofar as they did not arise from the 
requirements of exchange control, their raison d’étre lay, 
probably, in the fact that, in the past, bearer securities might 
more easily have found their way into enemy control than is 
now the case. 


* * * 


The Pit Bonus Scheme 


A solution of the problem of the substitution of a pit 
for a district bonus scheme in the coal mining industry 
has been complicated by questions raised by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power over the application of important 
administrative changes suggested by the Greene Board of 
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Investigation. Under the original district scheme, output 
adjustments to meet the effects of abnormal but temporary 
occurrences were made by the Ministry of Fuel, usually 
at its own discretion, and those of a more permanent charac- 
ter by district reviewing authorities consisting of an inde- 
pendent person and three assessors nominated, respectively, 
by the Minister, the employers, and the workers. In its 
recent report, the Greene Board suggested the scrapping of 
this machinery and the administration of either a pit scheme 
or a combined scheme through the regional organisation of 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 

We are strongly of opinion that the Regional Controller 
of the Minister of Fuel and Power, acting with two assessors, 
one appointed by each of the two associations, representing 
employers and workers respectively, would be the most suit- 
able authority for determining questions relating to adjust- 
ments. 

The Greene Board reported to the Ministry of Labour as 
well as to the Ministry of Fuel and Power, and it appears 
that both these Ministries have doubts about the advisa- 
bility of the adoption of this new procedure, and they are 
waiting for the views of the owners and the workmen’s 
leaders before reaching a decision. Meanwhile, the Minister 
of Fuel has drawn their attention to the “ constitutional 
and other difficulties involved,” and has intimated to the 
Mineworkers’ Federation and the Mining Association that 
he could not ask his controllers to undertake this duty 
unless there were a definite agre¢ment that the decisions 
reached by the controllers would be regarded as final 
and binding, that any questions raised will be referred for 
settlement “only within the self-contained machinery pro- 
vided by the output bonus scheme,” and that such ques- 
tions would be regarded as being “entirely outside the 
jurisdiction of the National Concifiation Scheme or any 
other procedure relating to the settlement of trade disputes.” 
Clearly, there must be agreement on the procedure to be 
adopted for taking into account the effect on production 
of special factors ; but it would be ridiculous if the sub- 
stitution of the pit for the district as the basis of calculat- 
ing bonuses were delayed by indecision about procedure. 


* * x 


Combined Coal Committee 


Not unexpectedly, the demand for coal is growing in 
the United States as well as in this country. The United 
States, in spite of its vast oil and hydro-electric resources, 
is consuming about three times as much coal as Great 
Britain. Moreover, coal is causing headaches in both coun- 
tries. A Combined Coal Committee was recently appointed 
in Washington to consider the coal resources of the United 
Nations in relation to combined requirements, and plans 
are being prepared to meet the requirements in the 
Mediterranean area, and other countries in Europe which 
are still to be liberated. The United States, it is suggested, 
is to supply a major part of the coal needs in the Mediter- 
ranean area—India and South Africa might possibly contri- 
bute—while this country is to supply the needs of North- 
Western Europe after its liberation. It is well that require- 
ments are to be met jointly by the United States and Great 
Britain. The aggregate needs in the two areas are likely to 
be substantial and they can only be met adequately by an 
Sees of output both in Great Britain and in the United 

tates, 


* * * 


Fisheries After the War 


While livestock herds have been seriously depleted in 
many countries since 1939, fisheries are reported to have 
been substantially replenished, as during 1914-18, due 
to the curtailment of fishing. Well-stocked fishing grounds 
will, therefore, form a valuable reserve after the war, which 
should be drawn upon heavily until livestock herds are 
replenished. But this need not involve wasteful fishing, 
such as the inclusion of young and small fish in the catch, 
which was practised after the last war. There is, therefore, 
much to be said for the Government’s desire to secure 2 
measure of supervision over fisheries after the war. At its 
invitation, an international fisheries conference was recently 
held in London, with the object of drafting a new inter- 
national convention, embodying, for example, the convention 
of 1937, which prescribed the use of appropriate nets in 
order to prevent the catch of young and small fish. Repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of Belgium, Canada, Eire, 
France, Iceland, Holland, Newfoundland, Norway, Portugal 
and Spain took part in the conference, which was also 
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attended, as observers, by delegates from the United States, 
Denmark and Sweden. The draft convention is to be sub- 
mitted to the Governments concerned, and it is hoped that 
it will be given final shape at a further conference. An 
agreement for the resumption and regulation of whaling has 
already been concluded between representatives of the 
British and Norwegian Governments. Moreover, in order to 
develop the colonial fisheries, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has appointed a Colonial Fisheries Advisory 
Committee. 


The Harvest 


The Minister of Agriculture, in a broadcast talk on 
October 22nd, said: 


. we shall, by the end of the year, have gathered the © 


greatest harvest the country has ever known . . . from the 
smallest acreage of land devoted to agriculture known since 
i official records have been kept. 


The purpose of the talk was to thank volunteers who 
helped, and are helping, to gather the harvest, which is 
estimated to produce one million tons more bread corn 
than last year’s, and an additional quarter of a million tons 
of potatoes. The contribution of these quantities of food to 
the war machine can be judged by the fact that the space 
saved by this extra one and a half million tons is sufficient 
to ship abroad the equipment of eight to ten divisions. A 
great debt is owed to volunteer harvesters, but it cannot be 
certain that the appeal for 500,000 volunteers has been 
answered, although Mr Hudson declared that he has “ every 
reason to believe that we shall get the full half million.” 
He said that 150,000 adults have passed through the stand- 
ing harvest camps, and 50,000 children have worked from 
school camps. Potatoes and sugar beet still remain to be 
lifted, and help is urgently required to harvest these crops. 
The Minister looked forward to an even larger crop next 
year, especially in view of the world shortage of food 
forecast by Lord Woolton. 


* * * 


Great Universal Explanation 


The explanation of the transactions between Great 
Universal Stores and two of its directors, called for by the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange, London, in advance of 
the annual meeting, has now been produced. It will be 
recalled that the original report stated that large profits 
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had been made on the sale of certain investments for which 
the company had paid, in round figures, £550,000. The 
explanation shows aggregate profits, before deducting 
certain losses, of just under £150,000, accruing to directors 
and their families. These were earned on three transactions, 


‘ of which two produced respectively £33,000 for Mr Wolfson, 


the managing director, and £111,841 for his wife. The 
former concerns an investment made ten years ago, and 
there has to be deducted from the profit interest payments 
of £14,000. The second Wolfson transaction arose from the 
desire of the company to take over in April, 1940, a concern 
which was, evidently, none. too prosperous. The Treasury 
refused consent and Mr Wolfson financed the operation, 
agreeing that his wife should take over the shares. In all 
she bought 129,280 6 per cent preference shares of £1 
for £44,049 and 165,120 ordinary shares of 5s. for £14,670. 
In April last the company bought the whole holding at 
approximately par, thereby giving Mrs. Wolfson a profit 
of £111,841. The company held, however, an option to 
resell to her the whole of the preference shares at par, and 
this option has now been exercised, thereby reducing the 
profit on the whole operation to £26,610 plus whatever Mrs 
Wolfson can obtain for her preference shares in addition to 
the purchase price. The date at which the option was 
exercised is not cisclosed. 


* 


The third operation to yield a profit concerned Mr 
Sampson, not then a director, who bought an undertaking 
in February, 1942, for £17,750 and announced his inten- 
tion of running the concern he had acquired as a 
competing business on his own account. Mr Sampson 
eventually decided to remain with the company and sold 
his investment in December, 1942, including retained profits 
for that year of £9,596 subject to income tax and NDC, for 
£27,850. On seven other transactions detailed no profit is 
shown and some are understood to have resulted in a loss 
to the vendors, estimated at £23,000. Most of these trans- 
actions are expected to result in profits for the company, 
but it is to be noted that in respect of the operation which 
was to have yielded Mrs Wolfson £111,841 the estimated 
profit to the company during the current year was only 
£20,000. This has been reduced to £12,250 by the resale 
of the preference shares. There are other points which call 
for clarification, but the important aspect of the affair is 
that shareholders have, thanks to the action of the Com- 
mittee and the Press, received the account a fortnight before 
the meeting. Had it been presented at the meeting, as the 
directors intended, there is very little chance that anyone 
could have digested it in time to make pertinent inquiries. 













Dr. H. PIROW (Chairman), 8S. C. 
MAJOR C. S. GOLDMAN. 
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Total Profit for the Year .. aa ad 
Balance unappropriated at 30th June, 1942 
Forfeited Dividends Account <3 ae 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Taxation “ 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of .. a ans 
Ore Reserve re-estimated as at 30th June, 1943 :— 


AVAILABLE. 


Value 
Dwt. Width, 






and the width greater by 0.1 inch. 


NEW MODDERFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
Extracted from the Annual Report tor the Year ended 30th June, 1943. 
issued Capital, £1,400,000, in 2,800,000 Shares at 10s. each. 


DIRECTORATE. 

BLACK. R. W. FFENNELL. 

G. CARLETON JONES. 
Tonnage milled, 2,112,000. 


Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account of Outstanding Liability as at 3ist July, 1942 .. 


Dividends declared during the ycar—No. 73 of 10 per cent. and No. 74 of 74 per cent. 


Compared with the estimate made a year previously, the total reserve shows a decrease of 1,332,700 tons, the value being lower by 0.2 dwt. 
The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR & CO., 4 London-wall-buildings, E.C.2. 


JOHN MARTIN. R. S. G. STOKES. 
Per ton milled. 
£2,190,329 1 11 21 0 9 
1,683,122 11 3 015 11 
£507,206 10 8 £0 410 





£511,261 2 9 
231,534 3 0 
913 9 1 


£743,708 14 10 


£31,276 10 4 
227,578 3 1 


258,854 13 


484,854 1 
245,000 0 


£239,854 1 








TOTAL. 

; ea aoa 
Value Value 
Dwt. Width, | | Dwt. 

Per Ton. Inches. Tons. Per Ton. Inches. 

3.2 46. 2. 47. 


UNAVAILABLE. | 
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Unilever Earnings 


In dealing with the accounts of Lever Brothers and 
Unilever on page 474 of The Economist of October 2nd, the 
percentages earned on the ordinary capital for the three 
years 1940-42 were given as 34.1, 16.7 and 19.6 respectively. 
These figures are based on the net retained profit of the 
parent company and ignore sums retained by the sub- 
sidiaries, which have always been substantial and have 
varied considerably from year to year. It has never been 
clear whether it could be assumed that the amounts so 
retained were in fact free for distribution if the directors so 
wished, and, so long as any doubt existed, it was felt better 
to make the estimate conservative rather than liberal. We are 
now assured that the amount transferred to the parent is 
merely the nearest convenient figure which covers the 
provisions which the board has decided to make in the 
accounts of the parent, and that every penny of the 
amounts expressed as being the parent’s proportion of 
undistributed profits retained by subsidiary and allied com- 
panies is as much available for the ordinary shareholders of 
the parent as the sums transferred to it. This being so, it 
is proposed in future to base the earned percentages on the 
consolidated profits. This gives gross amounts available 
equivalent to 47.8 for 1940, 23.7 for 1941 and 33.1 per cent 
for last year. It may be pointed out that even these large 
figures are, on the basis of the published accounts, an under- 
estimate. In each of the past two years certain sums were 
set aside to convert the tax provisions of earlier years from 
the legal liability to sums covering estimated tax on all earn- 
ings to date. It is not possible, on the figures given, to 
distribute this charge properly, but it is hoped that in future 
provision for past taxation will be small. 


US Banks’ Reserves 


The most notable feature of the banking position in the 
United States is the persistent diminution in the margin of 
excess reserves held by member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve system. On October 14th, this excess over present 
minimum reserve requirements had fallen to $1,610 million, 
a reduction of $1,100 million from the figure twelve months 
ago; at their peak towards the end of 1940 these excess 
reserves were about $7,000 million. A large factor in this 
contraction of American banks’ cash reserves has been the 
increased demand for currency which, in the first place, 
is satisfied by banks drawing on their reserve balances with 
the Federal Reserve banks. Over the past year, the expan- 
sion in Federal Reserve notes has been of the order of 
$4,476 million, or 41 per cent. The contracting effect of 
this on the banks’ reserve balances has been heightened 
by the accompanying reduction in the Reserve banks’ hold- 
ing of gold certificates. This item has fallen by $692 million 
to $19,875 million during the past year, the movement 
reflecting sales of gold abroad, mainly to South American 
countries. This double impact on reserve balances has been 
approximately neutralised by an increase of $5,252,000,000 
in the Federal Reserve banks’ holding of US Government 
securities. The fall in excess reserves is, therefore, a 
reflection of the increase in the deposits against which 
member banks have to maintain reserve balances with the 
Federal Reserve banks. Between the end of June, 1942, and 
July 21, 1943 (the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able) the deposits of weekly reporting member banks rose 
from $25,878 million to $30,802 million. Given the per- 
sistent expansionist trend in US currency and credit, it 
seems safe to predict that within a matter of months the 
margin of member banks’ excess reserves will have disap- 
peared. Fortunately there is plenty of slack in the existing 
reserve requirements. Ever since October, 1942, the per- 
centage reserve requirements against demand deposits have 
been 20 per cent for both central reserve, and reserve, city 
banks, and 14 per cent for country banks. These could be 
reduced to 13, 10 and 7 per cent respectively. Against time 
deposits a reserve of 6 per cent must now be kept by all 
member banks. This could be reduced to 3 per cent. Thus, 
by reducing reserve requirements to the minima demanded 
by the Federal Reserve Act, member banks could be put in 
possession of excess reserves at any given moment. That 
instrument of adjustment is likely to be used in the near 
future, unless the U.S. authorities prefer the alternative of 
increasing the Federal Reserve banks’ holdings of Govern- 
ment securities, and thus inflating the credit basis. 
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Group Aircraft Production 


Many aircraft of the same. type are manufactured by 
groups of firms. The organisation of the Halifax bomber 
“group” provides an example of this method of produc- 
tion. This group originated with the manufacture of the 
Hampden as long ago as 1937/8 by Handley Page, Lid., 
and later by a few other firms. The Hampden was re- 
placed by the four-engined heavy bomber Halifax in 1940 
and production was greatly enlarged. There are now five 
companies (this “five” includes Handley Page, Ltd., the 
parent factory) engaged in its manufacture, each having 
equal status, with Handley Page, the parent firm, acting 
as general co-ordinator and central technical body. One of 
the daughter firms is in itself a composite group of 
engineering concerns which were formerly engaged 
on motor and coach body building. Considerable 
administrative and organisational problems are involved in 
the growth and operation of such a group, and measures 
hhave been taken to bring about liaison between the various 
units. The parent firm’s outside production department 
was formed in 1940 to deal with the expansion of produc- 
tion; it arranges for key workers to receive training in 
production methods and inspection—a substantial propor- 
tion of the labour in the new factories is inexperienced. 
It supplies the daughter firms with technical information, 
drawings, schedules, components, templates and sample 
parts. No fewer than 15,000 drawings are needed before 
the 25,000 parts of the Halifax can be made and assembled. 
The principals in the group meet regularly under the 
chairmanship of the Director-General of Aircraft Produc- 
tion. There is a Group Materials Committee and a Group 
Spares Committee to deal with questions of allocations and 
shortages. The group also has a repair organisation and a 
service department. It was apparently found more con- 
venient to allow each member of the group to arrange its 
own sub-contracting than introduce a planned scheme for 
sub-contracting from a single firm for the group as a 
whole. The teething troubles of the Halifax group have, in 
the main, been overcome, and its output record is now 
satisfactory. The need for constant modifications in design 
and structure, and new devices to ensure operational supre- 
macy are all the time involving adjustments in production 
—it is highly desirable that firms should wherever possible 
follow the example of Sir Stafford Cripps who, in his 
recent meeting with joint production committees, explained 
frankly to the workpeople these difficulties of production 
continuity. 


* * * 


Biscuits 


The output of biscuits has been cut by more than 
half the pre-war tonnage, and the demand does not appear 
to have lessened. Biscuits have been rationed “on points” 
since August 23, 1942, and the raising of their points value 
has never created a situation where they are always avail- 
able in the shops. The changes which have been made in 
their points value are given in the accompanying table. 
Even at the highest value, the relation between demand and 
supply is such that retailers sell them only to their regis- 
tered customers, unlike most other points rationed foods 
which are in the shops in sufficient quantities to be sold to 


— 


PoINTS VALUE OF BISCUITS 


Plain, Sweet, and Chocolate 
etc. Semi-sweet Covered 
Aug. 23, 1942.......... 2 4 
Ce) ee 1 4 8 
June 27, 1943.......... 2 6 12 
2 ee eee 4 8 16 





all comers. Instead of raising the points value of biscuits 
even higher, the Ministry of Food has lowered the value of 
canned meat of the “Spam” type, to attract points away 
from biscuits to “Spam.” The seeking for biscuits as an 
outlet for points argues a food position which is good, since 
in no sense can biscuits provide the basis of a meal in the 
way that most other points rationed foods can. Biscuit 
manufacturers are licensed, and those producing more than 


twelve tons a year are required to be members of the Cake . 


and Biscuit Manufacturers’ War Time Alliance, Ltd. 
About six months ago the production of biscuits was con- 
centrated under a scheme which did not require any firm 
to close down, but left the trade’s labour force less than 


(Continued on page 596) 
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GOMPANY MEETINGS 
a 


THE UNITED STEEL 
COMPANIES, LIMITED 


PRODUCTION WELL MAINTAINED 


SIR WALTER BENTON JONES’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the mem- - 


bers of The United Steel Companies, 
Limited, was held, on Wednesday, the 27th 
instant, at the Iron and Steel Institute, 
4 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W., Sir 
Walter Benton Jones, Bt. (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr R. Gresham Cooke) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


TRIBUTE TO LATE SIR ROBERT HILTON 


The chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 
men, it is with very great regret that I have 
to record the death of Sir Robert Hilton, 
which occurred after a very short illness 
on October roth. Sir Robert had occupied 
the position of managing director from his 
appointment in 1928 until September, 1939, 
when he retired and was appointed deputy 
chairman, and he held this office until the 
end of 1942. 


Sir Robert was a man of great energy, 
imagination and organising ability ; he ap- 
plied himself without stint to helping the 
company through the difficult times which 
followed his appointment as managing 


director and continued for a number of -° 


years. He earned the gratitude and respect 
of all concerned and will long be remem- 
bered by those who worked under him, as 
well as by his colleagues on the board, not 
only for his ability but also for his sincerity 
and friendliness. 


You have all received the statement which 
I have made and which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts. I do not pro- 
pose to add anything further to it, and it 
only remains. for me to propose that the 
treport and accounts be adopted. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with 


ae ape and accounts, and was taken as 
read :— 


In following the procedure adopted last 
year of making a statement to accompany 
the directors’ report to the shareholders, 
there is little I can add about the operations 
of the works and mines. In spite of in- 
creasing difficulties, production has been 
well maintained. in our staff and 
operatives have shown their willingness to 
assist In a common cause and their deter- 
mination to do their best, and again we 
wish to record our appreciation of their 
work. Among our employees there is now 
a large number of women who have come 
‘0 our aid and have undertaken work of all 

S; we have nothing but praise for their 
adaptability, constancy and enthusiasm. 


ACQUISITION OF ST. HELENS COLLIERY 
COMPANY 


In Cumberland we have acquired the 
St. Helens Colliery Company, which lies 
between our new Solway colliery at Work- 
agton and our Risehow colliery near 

tt. This acquisition will enable us 
'o work the whole of the large field of coal 
8 under the sea from Whitehaven to 

. tt, a distance of 114 miles, as a 
anee development. We have also com- 
pleted the sinking of a new hematite iron 
ore mine, and it is now producing a 
tegular output of ore. A number of 
h S$ to facilitate essential production 
ave been carried out at the various works. 


‘ The report and accounts are in the usual 
orm, including a statement of combined 
assets and liabilities. In the balance-sheet 
Provision for all tax payable is included 
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among creditors instead of in the reserve 
for taxation, so that this reserve is now for 
the single purpose of covering future taxa- 
tion on profits not yet brought into assess- 
ment. Certain reserves made in previous 
years to meet unascertained liabilities have 
proved to be more than was necessary, and 
the balances not required have been utilised 
to make additional provision for deprecia- 
tion and for other purposes. 


DIVIDEND OF 8 PER CENT. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and a final dividend of 
54 per cent., making with the interim divi- 
dend 8 per cent. for the year, less tax, was 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr Langton 
Highton, Mr Peter Lindsay, Mr A. C. 
Macdiarmid and Mr N. H. Rollason, were 
re-elected ; and the auditors, Messrs Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Company, re- 
appointed. 


A vote of thanks to the board, staff and 
operatives concluded the proceedings. 





NEEPSEND STEEL AND TOOL 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR STUART C. GOODWIN’S 
REVIEW 


Mr Stuart C. Goodwin, chairman of the 
Neepsend Steel and Tool Corporation, 
Limited, presided at the twenty-third 
annual general meeting held at the com- 
pany’s offices, Sheffield, on the 27th instant. 
In his statement, which had been circulated 
to stockholders, he said, inter alia: 

On the assets side the total of sundry 
investments is £344,427, an increase of 
£63,565 over that of last year. This is 
accounted for by the purchase of additional 
investments less certain redemptions. The 
market values of securities have not 
depreciated any further and the present 
reserve more than covers any fall in their 
values. A further £75,000 has _ been 
utilised in the purchase of Tax Reserve 
Certificates. 

Cash at bank and in hand stands at 
£43,033, which together with £23,221 in 
the bank and cash accounts of our sub- 
sidiary companies makes £66,254, which 
the directors consider ample 

On the liabilities side there is a net 
amount of £163,897 of our subsidiary 
companies’ moneys in the hands of the 
Corporation, an increase of £105,950, which 
is reflected in the increased investments 
and Tax Reserve Certificates total. A 
reduction of £27,377 in the net revenue 
available for distribution does not in any 
way reflect a falling off in the earning 
capacity of the company, but is solely due 
to the fact that the incidence of 100 per 
cent. E.P.T. liability now becomes fully 
apparent. 

The consolidated statement shows that 
reserves, excluding the balances of profit 
and loss accounts of the subsidiary com- 
panies, amount to £216,449, or approxi- 
mately 64 per cent. of the issued capital of 
the corporation. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 


£ os. d. 
12 months - . - 300 
6 months - - - 110 0 


(Cheques to be made payable to The Economist 
Newspaper Ltd.) 
Publishing Office : 
Brettenham House - Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C.2 Telephone No.: Temple Bar 3316 
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BRISTOL AEROPLANE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SPECTACULAR SUCCESSES 


The thirty-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Bristol Aeroplane Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, at 
Bristol, Mr W. G. Verdon Smith, C.B.E. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts : — 

The profit and loss account shows a net 
balance of £282,290 (compared with 
£284,869 in 1941). Your attention has pre- 
viously been drawn to the fact that the 
available balance bears little relation to the 
scale of the company’s activities, as pro- 
vision has had to be made for excess profits 
tax at 100 per cent. and income tax at Ios. 
in the £, levied on figures which differ 
considerably from the trading profits by 
reason of provisions which your board con- 


sider advisable to charge in the company’s 


accounts, but are not allowable in full as 
deductions for taxation purposes. Out of 
the available balance £100,000 has been 
transferred to general reserve, £15,000 dis- 
tributed as dividend for the year on the 
preference stock and £66,000 as an interim 
dividend on the ordinary stock. Your direc- 
tors recommend a final dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 6 per cent., less income 
tax. 
EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION 


During 1942 further expansion of pro- 
duction took place. Factories under the 
company’s management, both owned by the 
company and managed on behalf of the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production, were 
operated to their maximum capacity. Your 
company’s products continued to play a 
leading part in service with the Royal Air 
Force and the Fleet Air Arm. In particu- 
lar, Beaufighters achieved spectacular suc- 
cess in many different réles, whilst Her- 
cules and other types of Bristol engines 
operated successfully all over the world, 
proving themselves the equal of all comers 
in performance and reliability. 

The achievements of the aircraft industry 
during the war constitute a record which is 
unparalleled in industrial history, and the 
industry has now settled down to a war- 
time level of maximum production in 
relation to the labour resources available. 

You will no doubt have observed that 
your company has been invited to design 
the large transport aircraft which Lord 
Brabazon’s Committee has recommended to 
the Government should be used on the 
transatlantic air services. This project, 
which is of the very greatest importance in 
the future programme of Empire air trans- 
port, will involve your company’s Aircraft 
Division in extensive research and develop- 
ment. In addition, your company’s Engine” 
Division is planning to meet future require- 
ments for all types of power plant, it being 
fully recognised that importagt departures 
in aero engine design are not far distant. 
Other possible lines of development are 
also receiving the closest attention. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Your board has always recognised that 
progress in aircraft and aero engine design 
will not be achieved without the latest and 
best equipment and test plant, and for this 
reason we have for many years past adopted 
a conservative policy in the distribution of 
profits. The present burden of taxation is 
an anachronism in relation to large-scale 
modern industry in that it has such a 
seriously limiting effect upon provisions for 
development. The need for research and 
development was never greater than it is 
to-day, and it is of the highest importance 
that British industry should not pre- 
vented by restrictive taxation from equip- 
ping itself for world markets. In the past, 
and especially in the war, our products have 
been successful throughout the world on 
account of their technical superiority, and 
our first endeavour must be to maintain 
this lead in the future. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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(Continued from page 594) 


one-third of its pre-war total. The scheme, as well as 
releasing factory space, provided for a reduction in output 
to little more than half its level early in 1942. The output 
of biscuits was reduced gradually, but has been stable since 
the introduction of the concentration scheme. The distri- 
bution of biscuits was first zoned on June 1, 1942, saving 
sixteen million ton-miles a year, and 500,000 gallons of 
petrol, and a more stringent scheme, introduced on June 28, 
1943, saved thirty-one million ton-miles. Less than one 
quarter of the pre-war ton-mileage is now being used for the 
transport of biscuits. A system of classifying biscuits and 
maximum prices were introduced on May 4, 1943. 


* * * 


Odeon Correction 


In dealing with the figures of Odeon Theatres, on page 
502 of The Economist of October 9th, it was stated that 
this concern was a member of the Gaumont-British group 
under the chairmanship of Mr Arthur Rank. Odeon 
Theatres state that the first half of this descripticn is en- 
tirely inaccurate, although the second half is correct. Strictly 
speaking, it has always been evident that the means by 
which Odeon Theatres is controlled is not that of a direct 
majority share holding, but it is perhaps excusable if 
“ Gaumont-British group” and “chairmanship of Mr 
Arthur Rank” have become interchangeable terms. The 
Economist has repeatedly urged upon those responsible a 
clarification of the position, pending its simplification. Until 
that is provided, while agreeing with the managing director 
of Odeon Theatres that it has erred, The Economist is in a 
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similar position to the gentleman who, while admitting that 
the Iliad was not by Homer, asserted that it was almost 
certainly by someone else of the same name. 


Company Result 


Murex (Metal Manufactures). 
Years ended June 30, 








. a - 1943 
£ 

Total profits after depreciation*.......... 587,013 629,368 519,768 
Obsolescence reserve............2--0eeee = 25,000 25,000 
WI, 55. on bs-0daa bee 0'0.09 371,750 423,250 323,500 
SPUN ois 605 56sin5< 00 ae's 000s 3,791 4,174 3,221 
Preference dividedns (net) 1,750 1,750 1,750 
Ordinary shares :— 

| ee ee 209,722 175,194 166,297 

DE Oe ek atabuiws sie eeee nbs 06% 100,000 100,000 100,000 

cca eac ase secpsessese 41-9 35 -0 33-3 

MENS i cib Sue wh hore shes oe ceh ewan se 20 20 20 
General reservet .............000eeeeeee 106,000 67,000 61,000 
CR BIEN ov 56s ko seceeescvcsncceee 107,145 115, 339 §119,597 
Consolidated Balance Shee :— 
ee ee eee eee 1,155,228 1,187,945 1,183,713 
Net inter-company items................ 28,733 28,733 27,734 
Net liquid assets ..................0005: 498,497 538,755 625,027 
Gross liquid assets ...........--00000005 1,769,280 2,054,319 2,144,732 
Stock and work in progress.............. 598,767 920,621 705,729 
Tax reserve certificates ...........+.+055 sap ae 250,000 


* Including tax-free dividend from subsidiary company of £30,000. 
+ Including 2}% cash bonus. 


t Including reserves against advances to a subsidiary of £31,000 in 1941, £17,000 
in 1942, £11,000 in 1943. 


§ After deducting £999 placed to reserve for investments in enemy occupied territory. 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges: London 


“‘ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 
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low 























Total | Security Indices 
Bargains | Corres. rarer a 
1943 ~~ eee 
List F 1942 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
— | shares* Int.7 
{ 
| 
Ea iseeessusee 5,467 5,183 104-0 | 134-1 
Dey casseccnes 5,033 5,527 103-9 134-1 
uGioeyenesne 5,959 7,040 | 103 6 | 134-1 
Oe inuptnticns 4,761 5,961 | 103-1 | 134-1 
Pe whtcunnene’ 4,883 6,073 | 102-7 134-2 


July 1, 1935= 100. t 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, | 1943: ‘highest, 106 +1 
t. 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Tan. 22); 


est, 133-1 (Sept. 8). 
New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
____ (WEEKLY AveraGEs) (1935-36—100) 





























1943 Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
Low | — 6, 13, 20, 
Jan. July | 1943 1943 1943 
oe. Bie oe 2. oe | Peal ae 
37 Industrials ........ g1-1 | 103-5 4 | 952 | gra 
BE <sssserceyscs 72-6 99-9 91-2 | 91-0 | 92-4 
40 Utilities........... 67-9 89 -6a 86 -8 86-0 | 87-0 
419 Stocks ........... 78-5 100-9 46 | 93:5 | 95-3 
Av. yield %*......... 5-36 4-35 4-69 | 4-75 | “4-64 
i * 50 Common Stocks. _ (a) Aug. 25. ria) 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 
1943 Average | Transactions 1943 Average | Transactions 
Oct. 14.... 116 -0 474,000 Oct. 18... 117-1 541,000 
eee b se 116 -8 556,000 a 117-7 608,000 
~~ oe 117-3 267,000t | » 20. 118-1 611,000 
"1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). ¢ Two-hour session. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 30, 1943 Capital “— Money 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 597. 
Including Excludi 
Yeart Conversions Companions 
SPRULHE Geb EREES SAKE SEKLA SSR SOKS SAS okeeboee es 1,421,369,685 1,401,564,996 
SS ba sheakehsaeheeebessosss6aes~ssevenoase 1,973,736 ‘978 1 244, 969,905 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 
Yeart oe ex. _ ae Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ 
1943... . 1,398,257,892 2,668,427 638,677 1,390 517,590 2,127,701 9,219,705 
1942.... 1,244,120,443 771,147 78,815 | 1,237,054,767 938,562 6,976,576 


° Conversions Excluded. t+ Includes Government issues to October 19, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The clearing banks have been 
calling funds from the market this week in preparing for their 
October returns and credit has been in short supply. The 
previous week’s accumulation of funds in Government accounts 
has, however, been corrected by a reduction in floating debt 
borrowing, Treasury Deposit calls this week amounting to 
£15,000,000 only, or some £15,000,000 less than the effective 
The market obtained a 41 per cent allotment at 
It was taken up thanks to 
special assistance in the first part of the week and substantial 
bill purchases by the banks in the second. The Bank return 
reveals the wasteful immobilisation of credit consequent upon 
window dressing in a rise of £49,625,000 to £190,524,000 in 
The counterpart to this is a reduction of 
£18,232,000 in Public deposits and an increase of £28,100,000 
in Government securities, reflecting official assistance to the 
The circulation 
continues to climb, the past week’s jump of £5,032,000 taking | 


maturities. 
last Friday’s Treasury bill tender. 


bankers’ deposits. 


market and, probably, to the Government. 


the total within £2,000,000 of the £1,000,000,000 mark. 


MONEY RATES, peeen ~The following rates remained unchanged betweeo 


ta rates: Bank 
dl 6 months, 


Bills : - Day-to-da 
rena Bin icans 114% Saige Sm Goposit’ rates Fy, ‘Discount 


Oct. 22nd ont Oct. 28th 


een oe 29 changed from 3% October y= 1939) 
Bills 60 ae 5 Soe 3 months, “19% % F le? 


1 
depost due, St 3 at notice 2%. 


Tr Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of land remained 
(Figures in , are pat 


unchan between Oct. 22nd and Oct. 28th. 
of ie 


nlted tates. | $ (4.868) 4024-05) , | mail translers 4 Canaés. 
: ese wts-49 ee teats 445-aTE Coletend.  Pecess (5-0) 
Sweden =, tong Ie °159) Tr 16 *85-95. Dutch West 


Hosa (12 an 7-58-62 ; 
Panama. 


oo > ay a : ale ee ; i) Brazil. 83 *64§ cr. 
uying). Uruguay. uying’ 
Fized Rates for “meen te Tee for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Peseta 40-50 (Official -—_. Turkey. Pilots 500. 520. taly. 71 -25 lire. 

hg my — .—The following rates remained between Oct. 22nd 
a t 

E Piastres, (97%) _97 india. Rupee (18d. per apes a lsd. 

Conge. Francs 17 China. National $3- eri 28-150. 


pecial Accounts are in force for Chile, 
special account is 16-03 pesos. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
Switzerland. 


follows: United States. 2 cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. 
Scents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 



































Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
New York on | “99 21 22 23 25 26 
Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London........ 40235 | 40235 | 40235 {| 40235 | 40295 | 40235 
Montreal....... 89-750 | 89-930 | 89-750 | 89-750 | 89-625 | 89-625 
Zuricht........ 33-25 | 33-50 | 33-30 | 33-40 | 33-50 | 34-258 | 
B. Aires ....... 25 -05* | 25-05* | 25-08% | 25-08" | 25-08 | 25-10% | 25 
clang 5-15 | 5-15 | 5-15 | 5:15 | 5:15 | 5-15 | 5: 
Lisbon......... 4:10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4 
Barcelona...... 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9 
Stockholm ..... 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 [ 25: 
| 
* Official buying rate 29-78. t Free rate. § Bid 


(Continued on page 600) 
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Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail ae 
transfers 4-02-04}. 


Peru, Bolivia and ete, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine 


Oct. 
27 


Cents 
4024§ 
89 -680 
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October 30, 1943 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Oct. 25rd, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £44,743,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £90,535,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £196,630. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£7,194,860, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,797,425,000 against £1,662,352,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 





ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


al 


Esti- 








Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 






















Revenue mate April + Week | Week 
1943-44 t ended | ended 
‘0 to 
Oct. | Oct. 
Oct. Oct. 24 23, 
24, | 25, | 1942 | 1943 
1942 | 1943 
ss | 
OrDINARY 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax. .. .}1175000) 309,435) 395,769) 7,815) 12,181 
Sur-tax........ 80,000} 14,844) 14,824) 650! 560 
Estate, etc., 
Duties 100,000} 52,300) 54,234) 1,590) 1,622 
Stamps 17,000} 7,790} 10,550} 600} 1,000 
5% 590} 686 






15,495| 17,396 
500,000! 1 4'820| 276,189] 9,715] 9,453 
1,000; 280] 238, ... 10 





tad ‘Inld. “Rev. 






525,320] 258,145] 303,024] 8,666) 9,586 









Se 450,180} 223,800} 251,800} 8,300) 7,600 
Total Customs & 

Excise....... 975,500) 481,945; 554, 824) 16, 966 | 17,186 
Motor Duties...} 25,000] 5,233 4,181| sacl 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution . 179,535 2,247 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... 400} 8,150) ... 1,250 
WirelessLicences} 4,700) 1,520! 1,690) ... 

Crown Lands... 800 46 470] 
Receipts from! | 

Sundry Loans| 4,100} 1,503} 2,287; 422) 163 

Miscell. Receipts} 24,000} 60,439] 43,182| 1,491) 1,881 








Total Ord. Rev. —— 1375835} pm 337 44,743 





SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110 632 57 _ 59, a0 














Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 









Esti- 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April , 
: Week | Week 
943-44 = jo ended | ended 
Oct. Oct. | Oct. 


24, | 23, 
1962 | see | ros 1942 | 1943 
| 
! 

























ORDINARY er 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of | | | 

Nat. Debt. . . .| 375,000) 192,513} 220, 530 1, 213, 1,753 
Payments to N. 

Ireland ...... 9,500 4.360 3,676) 336| 
OtherCons. Fund _— 

Services ..... 7,500| 3, sa 3, 762| 7 222 
ee 392,000} 200,819) 227, 968! 1 774 1,974 





Supply Services. 15366751 277es76 2957497) 97 om 88,560 


Total Ord. Exp.|5758751 2979197) 3165465) 99. —_ 90,535 535 








SELF-BALANCING | 
».0. & Brdcastg.| 110,632 ‘57 9 59 450) 





1, 350] 2,500 


BN Scr iaot 5869383| 3036247 5224915 100764 93,035 
aL at I et 
A change has been made in the method of showing 
M@ excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
‘spenditure (under ‘‘ Total Supply Services”) instead 


‘f being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
tom ordinary revenue. 

























After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
{33,047 to £2,776,001, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
faised the gross National Debt by 
{46,137,400 to £18,640 million. 








NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
verseas Trade Guarantees................... 14 








— and Telegraph 
ane... a 
182 








THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 








(£ millions) 
Ways and 
eee Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
B Float- 
Ten- Ta Public | of = Debt 
der or 4 Banks) 
1942 
Oct. 24 | 990-0 Not available 
1943 
June 19 {1110-0 
» 30 3028 -2 244 -4 7 55-0 ae *5 | 4253-1 
July 3 |1140-0) Not availabl 
» _ 10 |1155-0 ren, 
» 17 {1165-0 ae he 
» 24 |1170-0 
» ob i ; 1899-1| 309-0 i ec "1.973 *5 | 4351°6 
Aug. 7 /1170 Not available 
» 14/1170 0 ia os 
» 21 {1170-0 
» 28 i. > 1892-4} 313-2 a « a 1045 -0 | 4420-6 
Sept. 4 Not available 
| 1110 ° sa 3 
» 18 |1170-0 ma a. 
» 30 3078 +8 259-5 | ... | 1114-5) 4452-8 
Oct. 9 1170-0 Not available 


» 16 |1180-0 
» 23 11190-0 


” ” | 
” ” ; 





| 





TREASURY BILLS 




















(£ millions) _ —_ 
Per 
Amount a Cent 
Date of of Allot Allotted 
Tender ‘Applied P at 
Offered|“PP*°“lanlotted| ™™t | Min. 
° Rate 
_% : 
1 ) 
1942 | s. d. | 
“ 85-0 | 172-7 85-0 | 20 0-44 | 35 
july 2 90-0 | 173-5 | 90-0 | 20 0-37 38 
te 9 90-0 | 180-2 | 90-0 | 20 0-28 35 
» 16 90-0 | 175-4 | 90-0] 20 0-00 33 
» 23 90-0 | 164°6 | 90°0/ 20 0:9 40 
» 30 90-0 | 182-8 | 90-0 | 19 11-91 30 
Aug. 6 90-0 | 195-6 | 90°0| 20 0-02 28 
» Is 90-0 | 182-5 | 90-0 | 19 11-95 30 
» 20 90-0 | 175-1} 90-0 | 20 0-42 38 
» 27 90-0 | 194:0 | 90-0 | 20 2-93 29 
Sept. 3 90-0 | 200-4} 90-0 | 20 2-40 26 
» 10 90-0 | 193-3 | 90-0 | 20 2-57 29 
so 90-0 | 183-6 | 90°0| 1911-10; 41 
» 24 90-0 | 188-8 | 90-0 | 19 10-97 37 
Oct 1 90-0 | 190-2 | 90°0 | 19 11-98 28 
* 8 | 100-0 | 199-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-36 35 
» 15 | 100-0 | 196-3 | 100-0 | 19 11-95 32 
» 22 | 100-0 | 181-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-62 41 
On Oct. 22nd aj ate at £99 14s. 1ld. cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 


Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 

- to about 41 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
lications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were accepted 

in full. £100 millions of Treasury Bills are being o 

on Oct. 29th. For the week ending Oct. 30th, the banks 

will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 

amount of £15 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 





(£ thousands) 

| 0, 0 24% 

Week | NS.C. | Defence | Savings | Wat 
ended S.C. ence | Savings | Bonds 
| | Bonds Bonds | 1951-53 

Aug. 17 ......| 5,858 | 1,415 8,476 | 15,772 
= seeeee| 5,792 | 1,3: 6,821 | 14,529 

» 3Sl......| 5,752! 1,340 6,491 | 29,709 
Sept. 7 ...... 5,287 | 1,522 5,334 | 7,412§ 
= ceseee] 4,565 | 1,413 4,772 | 8,332§ 

» 21 eee] 5,437 | 1,393 6,272 | 15,6515 
» 28.2066] 5,626 | 1,386 6,597 | 12,322§ 
Oct. 5......| 5,453] 1,537 7,510 | 11,5148 
» 12......] 5,080] 1,767 6,522 | 9,427§ 
SBP cuore 5,055 | 1,518 4,161 | 9,785§ 
Ce Aa ec, com rie 6,916 | 6,421§ 


Totals to date. .| 947,893° 633,215° 1387576tI| 600078$||§ 


* 204 weeks. + 147 weeks. 

|| Including all Series. § Tncluding 1962-54. 
Interest free loans -received by the Treasury up to 
Oct. 26th amounted to a total value of £59, 512463. 
Up to Sept. 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £123,022,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank vf England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


¢ 48 weeks. 


Gold Silver 
per T 
Date Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
rer 84 67 127 10 
Gam ais diaccraicieats 84 6 128 «2 
eR cia ciwdietenest 81 14 126 6 
i ree 83 11 127 10 
eM sss cicinin. 5s 82 «7 127. 8 
cp SOs er eietee 82 5 127. «8 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 27, 1943 









ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 998,461,731 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1038,139,531 
partment.... 51,779,987 | Other Secs... . 830,915 
Silver Coin... 14,454 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 1050,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz. 
BOP se ccicn cece 241,718 
1050,241,718 1050,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 186,882,401 
Was cccsees 3,151,893 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 5,378,458] Discounts & 
—_—_ Advances.:. 1,576,537 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 24,449,745 
Bankers..... 190,324,302 —_—__——- 
Other Accts... 53,077,729 26,026,282 
—— | Notes........ 51,779,987 
243,402,031 | Gold & Silver 
ee 1,796,712 
266,485,382 266,485,382 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 

















1942 1943 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
28 13 20 27 
Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation..... 851-2) 992-7, 993-4 998-5 
Notes in banking depart-| | 
inet eae | 29-1] 57-5} 56-8) 51-8 
Government debt and! 
ge 877 -3}1049 -1/1049 -1!1049 - 2 
Other securities ........ 1-5 0-9 0-9 
Siew GOI oe co-50csins0s:0 1-2) 0-0; 0-0 0 0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2} 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 
fine OR acarik sii oreere s/s 168 -00|168 -00 168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits : 
ME icc ckveneseawad 3:8 7:5) 23-6 5-4 
pS Pe rere 141-1) 148-4) 140-7/ 190-3 
GR icceoerercwane 48-9} 54-7) 54-1) 53-1 
PN cinta acanw- «ash esau 193-8} 210-6; 218-4) 248-8 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... 151-3} 150-8 158-8) 186-9 
Discounts, etc.........- 2:5) 14 1-4 1-6 
NON i666 He ectiesiekeninrs 27-2} 16-9) 17-3) 24-4 
ME isn cvndnedecnne 181-0} 169-1) 177-5) 212-9 
Banking depart. res. ..... " “4 = | 3 58 -6 53 6 
,o 
‘* Proportion ”’.........-- 15 7 28 ” 2. 8} 21-5 
Government debt is  £11,015,100; capital 


a4, 553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,000 million 
to £1, 050 million on October 6, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 














Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

24, 23, 24, 23, 

1942 | 1943 1942 1943 

ee eat —— — 

Working days :—| 6 6 | 251 250 
Birmingham..... 2,139 | 1,261 | 103,748 92,520 
Bradford........ 1,213 884 88,410 79,061 
WENO 555.6: 5:0. d4ec6 607 618 94,869 27,461 
Uae sas Sire axe 728 516 31,808 24,424 
| ee 881 759 46,567 46,621 
Leicester........ 775 647 35,732 34,778 
Liverpool ....... 4,641 | 4,271 | 196,670 | 189,623 
Manchester...... 11,044 | 3,368 | 508,776 | 387,049 
Newcastle....... 1,208 | 1,424 62,090 64,648 
Nottingham ..... 511 339 19,685 18,950 
Sheffield ........ 671 655 35,336 39,001 
Southampton.... 95 81 4,745 5,540 
12 Towns ....... 24,513 | 14,823 |1,228,436 |1,009,676 
De 7,140 | 7,558 | 275,948 | 296,673 





* October 17, 1942, and October 16, 1943. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks 
RESOURCES - Oct: rr oo 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1942 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
due from Treasury ..... 20,557) 19,898) 19. 875) 19,844 
Total reserves ........... 10,824 20,341 20,308 20,296 
Total cash reserves ....... 252} 330) 319) 329 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 4,225) 9,387) 9,061) 8,914 
Total bills and secs. ...... 4,248] 9,412) 9,092) 8,937 
Total resources .......... 26,610} 31,574) 31,253) 31,275 
LIABILITIES 
’ F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 10,989) 15,309) 15,386) 15,444 
Excess mr. bank res. .....| 2,350) L 700} 1,610) 1,410 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,304 11; 903) 12,021 12, 002 
Govt. deposits ........... 521 1,013 "380| 530 
Total deposits ........... 14,079 14,550 14,022) 13,969 
Total liabilities .......... 26,610} 31,574) 31,253 31,275 
Reserve ratio.......... « -|83 1% 68 -1%|69 1% |69 « % 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock ...... 22,745] 22,176) 22,155) 22,132 
Treasury & bank currency. ane 4,098, 4,099) 4,101 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation...... 13,995} 18,883) 18,978 19,019 


Treasury cash and dep. ...; 2, i 3,292) 2, 661 2,814 
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SWISS NATIONAL BANK 












BANK OF CANADA 























Million Swiss Frs. Million Can. $’s 
Oct. | June | July Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
31, 7, 30, 16, 1, 8, 15, — 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 1943 1943 ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
GOld.........scesceecees 3484 1/3749 -1/3766 -4/3837 -9 Reserve : Gold.......... se ee oe me 
Foreign exchange ........ 87-3} 59-0} 64-4) 92-0 Other......... 0-9) 38-72} 56-3) 56-9 
Discounts, etc...........- 41-8) 90-2) 100-6] 257-4 | +Securities .............. 887 -1/1143 -4}1148 -6/1161 -8 
OO ars 21-9} 16-2) 16-4) 17-0 
PIES o555se50s0s0009 64-5] 64-8) 64-8) 64-8 LIABILITIES 
Note circulation. ......... 613 -8| 797-9} 803-3) 808-3 — 
_ LIABILITIES Deposits : Dom. Govt..... 18-2) 62-2) 89-3) 64-7 
Notes in circulation....... 2428 -9/2572 -8|2606 -9/2804. 5 Chartered banks ......... 231-7; 314-0) 312-4) 317-3 
Other sight liabilities ..... 236 -3) 229-9] 230-2) 234-2 High! 
—_— a 
= + Gold and aoatie or transferred to Foreig ign South | 
Exchange Control ainst securities. 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK - ” Canno 
K 
4 ___ Million £’s : CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY om 
Tinsle 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Million Turkish pounds United 
A 1942 | 1943 | 194s | 1943 | Nigeria 
SSETS 9 9 94 . igeria 
Gold coin and bullion... 63-94] 74-52) 75-78] 76-19 oS JY | ARE | AN Pe 
ills discounted.......... 03) 12-86) 11-40) 11-7 194. ylon 
Invest. — other assets. ..| 61-47) 89-75) 86-79] 85-54 | Gold..... om peeks. 2 1942, 1945 | 1945, are oe 
IABILITIES i a P - ‘1 d Rio Ne 
Notes in circulation....... 35-25] 44-49] 44-24| 45-70 | leating and other exch. -.| 3051 190-4] 132-4] 1324 Selecte 
Deposits : Government ...| 6-48) 7-56) 5-94) 5-37 | Commercial bills ......... 332-4] 403-7| 400-3} 402-1 
Bankers’ ...... 76 -03/117 -12)115 -81/114 -66 ce 55°3| 62°41 62-5] 62:3 Bristol 
Others........ 4-95) 3-18) 4-20) 4-10 | Advances ..........2-0e 258 -0| 258-7} 256-9) 257-7 Folland 
Reserve ratio...........- 52 5% 143 -2% |44 -7% 145 -1% | Renold 
_ LiaBILITIES | — 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Sia Bee al aoe al gas el fon I Beaufor 
Million rupees Clearing and other exch. ..| 24-6] 30-2) 31 5 296 —, 
i‘ — Mamba 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Manche 


16, 24, 1, 


8, 15, RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND Morib F 








(a) +: 7s. per ton net paper _ jute sacks charged 1s nn credited 1s. 6d. on return. 





(b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 
(d) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended Nov. 16 and Nov. 23. Gf {) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivere 








CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND ASSETS 1942 | 1943 1943 1943 1943 Prang F 
“Milli K ‘8? F N Gold coin & bullion.| 444) 444|—«444)—«44al 444 Million £N.Z.’s Seepest 
Uf Sn a on xs. - Rupee coin........ 237; 150) 150) 139) 133 Sialang 
a Balances abroad ... 820} 1,082) 1,082) 1,168) 1,086 Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Strathis 
Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Sterling securities ..] 3,228| 6,418] 6,468] 6,568| 6,748 24, | 9, | 16, | 23, Sungei 1 
25, 2, 9, 16, Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 1, 524) 734, 684) 684 584 ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Sungkay 
ASSETS 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Investments....... 66 76| 76, 74 74 | Gold andstg. exch........ 28 -05| 28 -86| 29-17) 27-53 Tai Tak 
Gold.......c0000% -.--| 2°65! 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 LIABILITIES Advances to State........ 29 +54) 33-69) 33-13) 38-96 Way-Ha 
British Govt. secs. ...+| 20°50) 21-00) 21-00) 21-25 “Notes in cirn. : India, 5,117) 7,597| 7,638) 7,736) 7,765 Investments............. 4-15) 10-31) 10°31) 10-31 
Sterling balances......... 1-63} 1-55) 1-83) 2-00 Burma, ... ie oi en Ste LIABILITIES London- 
Deposits : Govt... | 171 334 352 494 396 Bank notes.............. 26 -62) 32-97] 33 09) 33:34 
LIABILITIES Banks . 652 733; 739) 645 680 Demand liabs.: State . 11-22) 13 = 12-16) 15-77 Debenha 
Notes in circulation....... 24-95) 25-42| 25-70' 26-16 Reserve ratio...... 70. -2%|88 -6%|89 -2%|89 -5%|90 -9% Banks and others ........ 22-71| 26-09) 25-75) 28-03 Harvey | 
a p a i Reserve to sight liabs. .. . .!46 -2%|39 -7%|39 -0%, |35 -7% Peacock’ 
Galaha ( 
Peacock 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES _- 
Oct. 19, Oct. 26, Oct. 19, Oct. 26, Oct. 19, Oct.26, HB ye, Vo 
1943 1943 1943 1943 19431943 : 
vn canna COTTON —contin gE eee erntinued MISCELLANEOUS Colonial 
Wheat s. a. al: —continued- c CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area nd E 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b.St.J.... 50 34 oe! 2 2 we in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a) Second J 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e) eeeeeee 14 9 14 8 Drill, 30 2 80 46 d. s. d, 1 
Flour per 280 Ib.— ; in., x 46, 6-ton loads and upwards per ton si 0 510 Anglo-Th 
ive & 20%........... 7310 7310 Ardath T 
Straigh ts d/d London......... 38 3 «038 3 CHEMICALS— Birkett ( 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (ec) 27 7 27 7 FLAX (per ton)— £ Ss. £ s. ’ : 60/0/0  60/0/0 Bi t ( 
Oats (e) e 1 4 15 2 Livonian ZK ............0+.08- Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net......... per ton 65/0/0 65 0/0 B ‘akey's 
Maize, Argentine, per ton ....... 10/0/0  10/0/0 PernauHD............ee0e000% Nom. Nom. anal 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— HEMP (per ton) — Manilla, spot |, Tartaric, English, less 5%..1b. 3 “a 3 i Pepe 
English long sides .............. { 5 4 GS Hf JD” noc wccccccvewcccccneces Nom. Nom. Ammonia, Sulphate...... per ton 9/14/6 9/14/6 Clyde Pay 
. 6 7 6 7 sete, (per ¢on)— Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 10/14/0 10/140 Doxford | 
mported hinds .............. 60 60 Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee......... 36/10/0 35/15/0 Potash, Sulphate 18/15/0 18/15/0 Erinoid L 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { 2. ee : sd. s. d. Soda Bicarb. ..... a 11/0/0 — 11/0/0 Falk Stac 
: 8 0 8 OF Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle).. 410} 4 10} Soda Crystals ........... 5/7/6 —-5/7/6 Horlicks | 
mported ............0.eeeee 5 2 5 2 104/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 06°75 0 6°75 Horsele 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 8 0 8/40 Hessians yd. 0 5:20 0 5-20 arti (per ton) —S.D. Straits y 
a a Pee Ctse ree sks. Ae eee Oe We, es tecetessesness Nom. Nom Hovender 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot,  =«§«-«-§_ Stet vette etree eeerecercs Hughes- J 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ “147 0 147 0 f.0.b. Calcutta, 100 yds........ 50 1 50 1 a Ib.)— s. d,s. 4, Morris (H 
OTHER FOODS 74/40 . s 38 «6 38 6 Wet salted pion 5, 40/50 Ib 0 8 0 8 Murex Li: 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, SISAL (per ton)—African, spot £ s {£s. Queensland........ ; Sadler & | 
PEE BEAD .n.000cccsescsecccss 4 151 4 —No. 1 delivered.............. 340 2 «034 «0 pe, J’burg Ord. ..........++.- 08 08 Serck Rac 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— WOOL (per Ib.)— a a ry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ........... 0 9% 0 % EM Settle Lin 
Home Produced................ 99 2 99 2 Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 193 193 English & Welsh Market Hides— 6 Strand El 
mported ............+eeeeeeee 99 2 99 2 Selected blackface, greasy....... 14 14 Best heavy ox and heifer........ 0 6 ; 8 Tilbury C 
COCOA (per cwt.)— Australian sord. fleece 70's ...... 37 37 0 8% Times Pul 
Accra, g.f. Ce rercccccevececcces 45 0 45 0 Cape serd. average snow - 292 29% LEATHER (per Ib.)— 1 9 S0good 
Grenada fine ...............++. 81 0 81 0 NZ. serd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 24 24 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ ;? 3 iy United D. 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— Tope— . 4 3 : ; Westmins 
Santos, supr.c. & f......-...... Nom. Nom. 64’s-warp .......... eaweuenne 45 45 Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... : : 2 4 Wright, B 
Costa Rica, medium to good..... {230 0 190 0 56’s super carded ............ 39 39 : i right’s ] 
. 200 0 200 0 48's average carded .......... 31 31 Bellies .......cccescccesccscecs 12 
pass ¢ a fe ern barrens + ; Ze 44’s prepared ............000+ 293 293 i 0 110 fy Stals (£0 
cwt.)—Imported....... : ctob, 
POTATOES (per “ee _ MINERALS Dressing PE cicwsceceeneeoe sn 24 2 4 } sl 
Re chaieicisiwicvansneces .. ¢? teen oe 51 ‘5 37 5 | PETROLEUM PRobucTs Be gal.)— as 
6 Welsh, best Admiralty.......... Motor Spirit, England 1 10 1 10 
ES gw ont) : ae (b) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 1 of 1 oF 
Contri Pt 86%, prpt. shipm. Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne ...4 3} it > it ’ Va porising Oil ete ss 683 
Barina Lox roo Di isaaes  ~ ale 7 ond Ne a 128 0 128 0 re got ae 173% #17 
ranula cewt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 , Cleveland No. 3, d/d........ 128 0 128 0 | 4 of in bum. Eneland and — 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic Bars, Middlesbrough............ 312 6 312 6 ‘So England “and 
consumption .............+++ 3011 3011 Steel, rails, heavy .............. 90 6 290 6 Mernann 010 0 10 
West I 47 6 47 6 Tinplates (home i.e. 14 x 20)... 29 9 ae! ee. 0 1 
ndia Crystallised ......... DN aisiebwesscene sos 0 113 
5010 50 10 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— : 42/0/0  42/0/0 
TOBACCO (per 1b.)— Copper (c}—-Electrolytic vas 62/0/0  62/0/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American....... 45/0/0  45:0/0 
Delian chee end unstemed . " : » Tin—Standard cash ............. - 275/0/0(f) 275/o/Oif) RUBBER (per Ib.)— 
Z Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash .... 25/0/0 —_25/0/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 16 16 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 4 14 Spelter (4)—G.O.B., spot........ 25/15/0 Pr 15/0 5/0/0 
stemmed.............ceeee0s 3 4 3 4 Aluminium, ingots and bars ..... 110/0/0 110/0/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 2050 GRAINS ( 
GOTTON (per 1) TEXTILES . : Nickel, home delivery......... Teeio/o TaeiG/y | TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 45.109 | Wheat, 
Rom, Wid Amicon .......+.0s. 7-80 7-80 Antimony, Bagtish, 99% .......- 120/0/0  120/0/0 | VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net}— oo Maize, Q 
Giza, F.G.F. ............. 10-55 10-55 Wolfram, Empire ..... perunit{ 2/15/0 —2/15/0 Linseed, raw........... 50/0/0 50/0" Hi Oats, Ch 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams......... 18-09 ~- 18-09 : 5/0/0 = 5/0/0 Rape, crude ....... --- 60/0/0 60/0" HE Rye,’ Chi 
m 42's Cop Welt... 0... 17-80 17-80 Platinum, refined ........ per 07. ane ‘ Rd Cotton-seed, crude . a aa aa arley, \ 
xf 's Twist t 26-50 26-50 icksi Coconut, crude....... 
eee em seeenesd per 76 Ib-{ §3)15/0: 69/15/0 ecw a 42/5/0 42/50 fg METALS ( 
31 in. eee, 64 x 64, sd. _s. Oil Cakes, Linseed, I Indian, ex-mill 11/2/6 11/26 oper, « 
eee 3511 3511 | GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 166 “0168 6 _ Oil Seeds, Linseed ; eae 
Cambric Shirting, 32} in. SILVER (per ounce)— ge 33/10/0 NO ee N. 
ee ey Se ee ee ee ee ee eee 114k 113 SER oo viocnwauneoeswnsas 34/0/0 ‘Now Pelter, J 
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THE ECONOMIST 


COMPANY RESULTS (October 15, 1943, to October 29, 1943) 






Company 


Breweries, &c. 

Highland Distilleries............... 
South African Distilleries & Wines .. 

Coal, Iron and Steel 
Cannock Associated Collieries....... 
Kayser Ellison & Co. .............. 
Neepsend Steel & Tool 
Tinsley Rolling Mills .............. 
United Steel Companies............ 

Electric Lighting and Power 

Nigerian Electricity Supply ........ 
Financial, Land, &c. 
Ceylon Estates Investment 
Estates Control ................... 
Rio Negro (Argentina) Land 
Selected Land & Property.......... 

Motor, Aviation, &c. 
Bristol Aeroplane Co............... 
Folland Aircraft Limited........... 
Renold & Coventry Chain 

Rubber 

Batu Matang Rubber.............. 
Beaufort Borneo Rubber........... 
British Borneo Para Rubber 
Kulim Rubber 
Mambau (F.M.S.) Rubber .......... 
Manchester North Borneo Rubber... 
Morib Plantations................. 
Prang Besar Rubber............... 
Seaport (Selangor) Rubber 
Sialang Rubber ................... 
Strathisla (Perak) Rubber 
Sungei Tukong Rubber ............ 
Sungkap Para Plantations 
Tai Tak Plantations............... 
Way-Halim (Sumatra) Estates 

Shipping 
London-American Maritime Trading 

Shops and Stores 

Debenhams Limited ............... 
Harvey Nichols & Co. ............. 
Peacock’s Stores 


Ti 
gavin Copten ee 
leacoc ilambe (Ceylon) Tea, &c. 
Singlo Tea ........ Seen ie 


Aire Wool Co. 
Melso Fabrics 


See ewe m enn eee eeees 


es 


A Trusts 
Colonial & General Investment Trust 
Second Broadmount Trust ......... 
Second Edinburgh Investment Trust 
Other Companies 

Anglo-Thai Corporation 
Ardath Tobacco Co. ..... 
Birkett (T. M.) & Sons... 
Blakey’s Boot Protectors...... 
Britannia Electric Lamp Works 
Brown, Hopwood & Gilbert .. 
Burberry’s Limited....... 
Clyde Paper Co. .......... 
Doxford (William) & Sons. . 
Erinoid Limited ........ 
Falk Stadelmann & Co. .. 
Horlicks Limited 
Horseley Bridge & Thomas Piggott. . 
Hovenden (R.) & Sons............. 
Hughes- Johnson Stampi 
Morris (Herbert) Limited 
Murex Limited 
NS 5. ov aise vinse'e weec cuca 
Serck Radiators................... 
Settle Limes Limited .............. 
Strand Electric Holdings 
Tilbury Contracting &c 
Times Publishing Co. 
Toogood & Sons 
United IE ies Cass ioacza ovis 

estminster Press Prov. Newspapers 
Wright, Bindley & Gell Sete 
Wright's Biscuits 


Totals (£000's) : 
October 15, 1943, to October 29, 1943 
January 1, 1943, to October 29, 1943 


-_—_. 


Core eeeneeee 









ee eeeee 


eee eee eee eees 
eee e eres eees 


ee 





ee 










Net 

Deprecia-| Profit 

tion, etc. | after Deb. 
Interest 


£ £ 


5,000 35,538 
eee 114,229 


37 104,379 
15,000 25,827 
ee 93,216 
1,000 4,294 
soa 408,506 


22,979 31,045 
1,141 


857 
eee 88,125 
eee 9,578 
eee 2,439 


282,290 
28,303 
97,461 


527,605 
ove 83,284 
11,757 20,310 
5,500 
oes 5,170 


3,186 7,026 


Year Total 
Ended Profit 
£ 
Aug. 31 42,938 
June 30 187,030 
June 30 107,658 
June 30 45,827 
Mar. 31 108,828 
June 30 11,893 
June 30 | 2,204,459 
Feb. 28 169,206 
Mar. 31 5,079 
Mar. 31 115,115 
June 30 55,794 
Mar. 31 6,004 
Dec. 31 | 1,099,606 
June 30 54,667 
June 30 97,461 
June 30 217 
April 30 223 
April 30 90 
June 30 918 
June 30 408 
Mar. 31 1,241 
June 30 102 
Mar. 31 598 
June 30 652 
Jan. 31 930 
June 30 713 
June 30 285 
June 30 757 
Mar. 31 318 
Mar. 31 148 
July 31 5,823 
766,860 
116,851 
56,608 
69,527 
21,410 
141,468 
15,562 
39,395 
9,734 
17,129 
40,698 
48,834 
362,098 
120,330 
42,639 
21,612 
15,921 









- 1,640 


340,395 


322 
28,255 | 146,057 


Available 
for 
Distribu- 
tion 


£ 


95,122 
118,085 


161,082 
37,717 
106,761 


11,771 
885,662 
41,367 


3,116 
260,922 
21,048 
2,980 


301,431 
35,536 
124,483 


Dr 1,432 
9,950 
1,718 
3,532 

Dr. 540 

Dr. 3,552 
3,062 

10,553 
17,348 
10,356 
9,538 
1,679 
5,351 
917 
2,511 


7,731 


818,294 
90,085 
42,850 


30,150 
12,241 
49,489 


23,359 
13,045 


14,225 
8,516 
. 192,346 


89,428 
602,910 
16,630 
54,465 
19,530 
18,750 
85,067 
19,333 
183,691 
24,348 


14,213 
19,324 


6,786 
242,433 





Pref, 
Div, 


30,937 


23,424 
3,000 
1,557 

850 


1,032 
36,933 


+ Free of Income Tax. 

















Appropriation 

Ord. To Free | * in 

o Free in 

Div. Rate | Reserves | _ Carry 
Forward 

£ % £ £ 
33,937 | 30 + 1,601 
82,500 | 10 5 + 792 
62,026 | 7 {| 20,000} — 1,071 
21,875 | 174 Ss + 952 
76,462 | 50 15,000} + 197 
2,500 | 123 1,000} — 56 
386,000} 8 } = + 22,506 
29,748} 8 + 1,297 
1,195 | 10 =. 
410,000 | 100+ + 13,403 
4,500} 3 + 5,078 
Es sf + 2,439 
165,000 | 10 | 100,000 | + 2,290 
9,000} 6 20,000 | — 697 
45,253 | 10 45,000 | — 1,180 

| 

| Dr. 2,000; + 2,168 
| | ee — 292 
mA — 924 
| Dr. 6,000 | + 4,451 
| het - 76 
7 — 4,384 
Sy — 562 
ne — 4,440 
| — ‘291 
i — 47,282 
ime — 1,678 
Dr. 2,000 | + 1,380 
Dr. 1,000 | + _ 890 
5 — 1,576 
— 537 
3,239} 7h + 652 
83,333 | 168 | 50,000 | + 15,272 
30,000} 5 23,215 | + 69 
4,000} 8 5,000 | + 3,310 
17,520] 6 5,000} + 670 
2,531} 3 as + 815 
24,192 | 12 — 435 
6,875 | 123 3,000 | + 1,046 
1,500} 8 a + 2,151 
ie - ~ + 53 
2,733 | 103 250} + 584 
15,625 | 10 wee + 11,067 
20,000 | 10 — 1,272 
240,000 |  8f a + 13,098 
* 6,375} 15 6,250 | — 3,180 
9,036 | 15 ae + 6,689 
6,125| 7 + 2,184 
7,125 | 15 a — 381 
ee ae 25,834 | + 2,011 
6,000} “4 op — 86 
75,000 | 15 45,000 | + 1,569 
13,750 | 10 A + 574 
43,312 | 7k ie + 1,654 
75,000 | 30 10,000 | + 4,851 
16,875 | 15 10,000 | + 11,696 
3,860 | 6 7,390 } + 1,459 
16,250 | 25 eS + 9,265 
100,000 | 20¢ | 10,000} + 413 
100,000 } 20 50,000 | + 4,258 
3,592] 5 ae + 107 
25,000 | 25 30,000} — 906 
3,654] 4 = + 563 
5,750 | 10 ae + 648 
20,000 | 10 eB: — 452 
32,250} 5t ad + 9,764 
11,250} 6 a) + 2,112 
308,000 | 124 se + 7,899 
30,000} 6 Sa + 549 
1,135 | 6% 2,000| — 244 
6,875 | 27+ oy + 2,616 
2,339 473| + 118 
88,491 16,744 | + 3,889 
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Preceding Year 
Total | Net Ord. 
Profit Profit Div. 

£ £ % 
51,718 44,318 | 30 
191,066 111,932 | 10 
119,368 116,853 8t 
93,167 53,167 17$ 
136,202 98,594 | 50 
11,040 | Dr. 5,008 | 10 
2,096,723 435,979 8 
157,905 37,446 8 
9,152 3,265 15 
105,815 79,910 | 100} 
110,755 . 11,142 3 
2,457 1,357 | Nil 
985,580 284,869 | 10 
47,810 16,603 5 
100,739 100,739 | 10 
5,798 898 | Nil 
11,649 3,668 | Nil 
6,019 2,140 | Nil 
17,169 12,636 | Nil 
2,485 1,887 | Nil 
12,167 | Dr. 2,373 | Nil 
3,801 | Dr. 4,366 | Nil 
24,178 3,570 | Nil 
8,942 2,125 | Nil 
59,665 13,181 | Nil 
11,565 2,876 | Nil 
2,918 1,839 | Nil 
8,769 1,804 | Nil 
7,824 709 | Nil 
6,280 1,458 | Nil 
6,998 6,708 10 
707,328 516,897 12} 
105,548 66,801 | Nil 
62,051 17,550 8 
78,378 26,604 6 
27,442 5,2 5 
96,093 30,952 | 12 
12,396 10,801 12} 
59,280 4,596 8 
10,461 4,902 | Nil 
17,005 7,727 10 
38,866 38,866 10 
168,007 39,851 10 
316,241 316,241 71t 
98,289 8,0. 15 
40,622 16,273 | 15 
21,529 6,313 7 
15,956 4,394 | 15 
67,157 15,926 | Nil 
131,022 8,177 4 
209,571 157,618 | 15 
106,685 25,526 10 
124,118 79,660 it 
202,865 66,452 | 30 
157,366 41,121 | 124 
29,050 9,003 6 
50,141 26,343 | 25 
128,375 112,008 | 20f 
629,368 159,944 | .20 
14,228 3,431 5 
72,668 51,880 | 22¢ 
38,964 4,206 4 
9,151 5,091 Tk 
104,062 26,104 | 124 
128,026 51,060 5T 
96,376 17,889 6 
528,383 509,186 12} 
99,608 62,461 6 
20,219 10,636 6¢ 
20,261 11,632 } 274 
9,259 4,017 
325,834 141,002 





GRAINS (per bushel) — 
Wheat, aa See 
” innipeg, Oct. 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. 
Oats, Chicago, Dec. . 
Rye, Chicago, Dec. ..........-. 
Barley, Winnipeg, Dec. ........ 
METALS (per Ib.) — 
Opper, Connecticut ........... 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot 


Lead, N.Y., spot 
Spelter, East St. 






Louis, spot.... 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Oct. 19, Oct. 26, 
19 


1943 43 
Cents Cents 
155} 154 
aay onc 
101 101 
76 15% 
112 11 
642 64: 
12-00 12-00 
52-00 52-00 
6-50 6-50 
8-25 8-25 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July....... 


Coffee, N.Y., cash— 


WR es Bec ce 
Santos, No. 4... 


Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... 
a Am. mid., Nov. ........ 


Cotton Oil, N.Y., Oct. ......... 


Lard, Chicago, Jan. . 


Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per 


barrel 


+ Trading suspended. 


Oct. 19, 


1943 
Cents 
8-81 


°F 
13$ 
20 -95 


19 -98 
14-25 


117 


Oct. 26, 
1943 
Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—cont. 
8-81 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot. 
98 ”» »  Jan.-Mar. ....... 
13% Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 
20 -88 COG SDOE ios 00i3.0:0045 Be ciacereris 
ne N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.b 
J Sugar, N.Y., eg., No. 4, f.o.b. 
see Cuba, Mar. .....ccccesescces 
Moody’s Index of staple com- 
117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100. . 
t Nominal. 


Oct. 19, Oct. 26, 


1943 1943 
Cents Cents 
aoa wae 
sont wee 

3-74f 3-T4t 
vacl oat 

248 -0 247 -4 
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(Continued from page 596) 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Bulbs Control—Under the Bulbs (Control) (Revocation) 
Order, dated October 22, 1943, the Bulbs (Control) Order of 
1942 is revoked. “Controlled bulbs,” i.e., tulips of all kinds, 
garden varieties of hyacinths, and Dutch and Spanish irises, may 

“accordingly be sold anywhere in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland without it being necessary to obtain a licence for the 


le. 

Kiln-Drying Efficiency.—With a view to promoting maximum 
efficiency in kiln ing, arrangements have been made between 
the Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, 
and the Timber Control for a qualified specialist officer of the 
Laboratory to visit owners of timber drying kilns without charge, 
and to advise them and their operators on special problems. 

Candles—The Board of Trade, in consultation with the 

** THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX (1935=100) 


| . ! 











Oct. Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
21, 22, | 25, | 26, 27, 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 1943 

: en os 
Crops ........ ciebabeneuee 122-8 122-8 | 122-8 122-7 122-7 
Raw materials............. 182-3 182-3 182-3 182-3 182-3 
Complete Index............ 149-6 | 149-6 | 149-6 | 149-6 | 149-6 
| Mar. ; Aug. | Oct. | Sept. Oct. 
31, 31, | 2, 20, 
| 1937* | 1939 | i942 | 1943 | 1943 
ai a cctlc views | 147-9 92-2 | 118-9 | 122-6 | 122-8 
Raw materials............. 182-3 | 182-3 | 172-7 | 182-3 | 182-3 
Complete Index............ 175-1 | 106-4 | 143-3 | 149-5 | 149-6 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 





October 30, 1943 


Central Price Regulation Committee, have made a new Order 
reducing the manufacturer’s and wholesaler’s maximum price 
of candles on sale to a retailer from 51s. to 45s. per case of 72 
Ibs.; on and after November 26, 1943, the retailer’s maximum 
selling price will be 9d. per Ib. instead of 10d. per Ib. 


Export Licensing——Under the Export of Goods (Control) 
(No. 8) Order (S.R, and O. 1943 No. 1476) which comes into 
force on November 8th, control is extended to cover asbestos 
manufactures ; manufactures of vulcanised fibre ; napkins (in- 
cluding nursery squares) of all kinds; additional metal goods, 
machinery, radio-communication components and chemicals ; 
and certain colouring matter and flavouring essences. The 
Order also adds Cyrenaica, Saudi Arabia and Tripolitania to 
the list of countries and territories to which the export of all 
goods is controlled. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 




















July, 1914=100 
First Day | | i Fuel and} Other 
of Month | Food Rent Clothing Light Staene Total 
| 
Sept., 1939...... 138 162 | 205-210 | 180-185 180 155 
ee Dn sens 166 164 295 212 219 187 
ip BES sesex 166 164 380-385 228 230 199 
jo’ ERS 5 <n ae 160 164 395-400 240 265 200 
Aug p ORs wisain 160 164 405 240 264 201 
ii; as Shenae 160 164 395-400 240 265 200 
Aug,, BOGS ...... 167 164 345 244 286 199 
OR ances | 166 164 345 244 291 198 
Oct., ih Cecmiieds 168 sie eat om se 


| 199 





Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incurporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 
Sranches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Ageneles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
a facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, GHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 562, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 31st March, 1943 
£67,128,395 


Established over 80 years 


Uy NEW. ZEALAND 


i= 


Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 

Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £81,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts) 













OMPANY requiring investment in ships Mortgages invites 
applications from accountants. Write Box 119, THe 


Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 








Make contact now ! 


Australasia is now establish- 
ing vast new industries and 
developing the old. Australia’s 
largest and oldest Bank can 
introduce you to this rapidly 
growing market. Enquiries 


are invited. 


BANK oF NEW sQUTH WALEs 


Established 1817. Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 
LONDON OFFICES 
29, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.I. 





OTTOMAN BANK 
(Incorporated in Turkey With Limited Liability) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT, in accordance with 
Article 29 of-:the Statutes, the Annual General Meeting of Share- 
holders will be held on Wednesday, the 17th November, 1943, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2, at 12.45 p.m., 
to receive a report from the Committee, with the accounts for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1942, and to replace the retiring 
members of the General Committee, : 

By the 27th Article of the Statutes, the General Meeting is com- 
eene of Shareholders possessing at ledst thirty shares, who, to 

e entitled to form part of the meeting, must deposit their shares 
at the Chief Office of the Company, Istanbul, or at either of the 
several Branches or Agencies abroad (in London at 26 Throg- 
morton Street, E.C. 2), ten days at least before the day fixed for 


the meeting. 
W. STEWART McKIM, 
Secretary to the Committee. 
London, 26th October, 1943. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability).—Canadian Pacific Railway Four 
per Cent. Consolidated Debenture Stock. New Brunswick Rail- 
way Four per Cent. Debenture Stock. Calgary and Edmonton 
Railway Four per Cent. Debenture Stock. Atlantic and North- 
West Railway Four per Cent. 1st Mortgage Redeemable Deben- 
ture Stock. In preparation for the payment of the half-yearly 
interest payable on the 1st January next, on the above Stocks, the 
Transfer Books will be closed on 24th November and will be 
reopened on 38rd January.—F. J. WHIDDETT, Deputy Secretary, 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1,’30th October, 1943 





ECONOMIST, all 1942, part 1943. Offers to Box 52, THE 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 





“~ TRADES UNION CONGRESS requires two assistants 
in the Research and Economic Department. Knowledge 
of economics and related subjects essential. Salary £500 per 
annum. Further particulars of the appointment may be 
obtained from The Rt. Hon. Sir Walter Citrine, K.B.E., Trades 
Union Congress, Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 
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